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OF THE WEEK. 


—»—— 


NEWS 


T is difficult to stete with any accuracy the position at the 
front at the close of the week. On Wednesday a well- 
marked aggressive movement on the part of the Germans, 
stated to be conducted by General von Kluck, and witnessed 
by the Emperor himself, began in the centre of the French 
line to the north and north-east of Soissons. Fighting at 
these points on Wednesday and Thursday was severe, and 
though the determined German attacks were met by vigorous 
French counter-attacks, the French had to some extent to 
give ground. There was nothing in the nature of defeat, but 
the loss of a certain number of trenches. 


The object of the German attack is at present obscure, 
(1) The movement may be the beginning of a real effort 
on the part of the Germans, very naturally discontented 
with the position of stalemate, which is much more dangerous 
for them than for the Allies, to break through and crush the 
field armies of the Allies, for that, of course, is their real 
objective, and not Paris or Calais, or any other geographical 
point. (2) The Germans may be trying by a “flare-up” 
at Soissons to divert attention from some movement on their 
part elsewhere. (3) They may wish to anticipate a general 
French attack suspected, rightly or wrongly, by them to be 
imminent. (4) The movement may be made to distract the 
Allies from undertaking some special action which the 
Germans have cause to dread in some other part of the field. 
{If you think a man is going to hit you in the eye, it is an old 
and very sound plan to punch him first in the ribs.] (5) The 
German “ push” may be merely due to the presence of the 
Emperor, who dearly likes “to teach the doubtful battle 
where to rage.” One pictures the poor distracted Battle 
entreating the general to tell it where and how it ought to do 
its raging. We must leave our readers to take their choice of 
these five possibilities. For ourselves, we frankly confess our 
inability to make a clear choice. Still, if compelled, we should 
be inclined to say that the big German “push” is not yet, 
and that the Germans realize that winter weather is not 
appropriate for the offensive on a great scale. 


In the eastern theatre of the war there is nothing sensational 
to report this week, but there seems to be a general belief 
that on the Lower Vistula operations are developing favour- 
ably for the Russians. It is stated, however, by the Petrograd 
correspondent of the Morning Post that the Germans are 
preparing another grand stroke in Poland. The Germans, it 
appears, have brought up their 11 in. guns to the Russian 








frontier and have begun a general bombardment. This he 
interprets to mean an imminent attack, timed probably for 
the Russian New Year. From Asia Minor the Russian news 
is still quite good. The Turks are fighting stubborn rear- 
guard actions, but the Russians continue to make large 
captures of artillery and prisoners. In connexion with the 
Turkish failure here, we may note that a Turkish force, 
probably a small one, has entered Tabriz. One is very sorry 
for the Persians, but the matter is not of military importance. 


During the past week a good deal of attention has been 
drawn to the Turkish invasion of Egypt. Though the com- 
batants are not yet in contact, it is clear that the unwieldy 
Turkish Army, led by its German officers, and stiffened 
possibly by a certain amount of German artillery, is already 
on the move. It is going to take the route which we have 
always felt sure would be taken by the Turks under German 
auspices—that is, the Syrian or El-Arish route, the route used 
by Napoleon, by the Grand Vizier, and by Ibrahim Pasha im 
the course of the last hundred years. The Germans’ real 
difficulty is one of numbers. If they make the passage of 
the desert, like Napoleon, with a force of only some fifteen 
thousand men in all, they may surmount the physical diffi- 
culties of the march, but then they will be greatly out- 
numbered when they reach their enemy. On the other hand, 
if they go in full force, they run terrible risks of a large 
portion of their troops dying of thirst. To put the matter 
in another way, if they keep near the water they will have to 
be bunched together, and so be taken at a disadvantage. If 
they extend their line for attack, as they ought to extend it, 
their wings are bound to remain thirsty. By great care they 
may be able to water the men, but not the camels and horses, 
No doubt the camels at a pinch can survive for a considerable 
time without water. It must not be supposed, however, as 
the public are apt to imagine, that a camel can live for ever 
upon hot sand, curses, and amulets. Like other beasts, he 
dies without water, only not quite so soon. 





We must not, however, talk as if the desert were uncross- 
able. History shows that with luck it has been crossed and 
recrossed again and again. It is much sounder and safer te 
say that if the Turco-German force does cross the desert, 
it will have a very warm reception when it reaches the great 
trench of the canal. We are not going to prophesy at large, 
but we may venture upon one forecast of detail. If the 
Turkish Army suffers a severe check when its great attack is 
launched, it may find the large mass of Bedouin irregulars 
who are said to be accompanying it anything but a source of 
strength. The Bedouin are not very dependable auxiliaries 
except when all goes well, and the temptation to plunder 
a defeated force, friendly or hostile, is to them almost irre- 
sistible. They are apt, too, to act on the principle: “ Ursula, 
there is danger—I leave thee!” 


In any case, the British public will await events with patience 
and confidence. It is a great thing for us to get the invasion 
over. If it fails, as we believe it will, our strength in the 
Mediterranean will be enormously increased, and we shall have 
a large force free for many enterprises, which, however, the 
Censorship is quite right in forbidding us to discuss. If we 
suffer defeat in the first attempt to check the invasion, we 
shall have to fight the enemy step by step in the Delta. That 
will be an unpleasant experience, but the Germans are very 
much mistaken if they think one battle is going to decide the 


fate of Egypt. 

Friday’s papers contained an “ Eyewitness” narrative 
issued by the Press Bureau. Like all other contributions 
from this source, the article, dated January 12th, contains a 


striking series of war vignettes. For example, there is a 
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picturesque account of the vast inundations in the plain of 
Southern Flanders as seen from an aeroplane. In some places 
the floods are two miles in width. In spite of the very trying 
conditions, our men are stated to keep wonderfully cheerful 
and well. “Eyewitness” also notices that the desertions 
from the enemy’s ranks, caused by the miserable condition of 
the trenches, continue. No one would be so foolish as to 
represent the Germans as on the whole unwilling fighters or in 
the least lacking in military courage, but these field desertions 
remain a very curious fact. Every now and then a few men 
rush from the German trenches into our trenches and give 
themselves up. 


We believe we are right in saying that no such desertions 
“to the enemy” have ever taken place among British soldiers. 
As, of course, happens in every army, a certain percentage of 
men skulk, straggle, run away, and desert—hoping by various 
subterfuges to escape the stern duty of war. Between such 
unwillingness to face the fight and actually going over to the 
enemy there is, however, a world of difference, and it is a 
legitimate source of pride that our men do not go north- 
east, “ Eyewitness” seems to suggest that the Germans who 
come into our lines are Alsatians. Without wishing to 
challenge that statement, we think it will be found that the 
deserters are by no means confined to Alsatians, but that 
Prussians, Saxons, Bavarians, and Wirtembergers are to be 
numbered amongst them. 


Friday’s Times contains on its “ leader” page an appeal to our 
soldiers by Sir William Osler in regard to inoculation against 
typhoid. He tells the soldiers in simple but stirring language 
that it is their bounden duty to keep themselves in as perfect 
astate of health as possible, and reminds them that their 
worst foes are those of their own camp—the foes of disease. 
He recalls the fact that in South Africa the bacilli of disease 
killed twice as many men as did the bullets of the Boers. He 
next goes on to point out how inoculation safeguards men from 
the terrible dangers of enteric, and how slight is the indisposi- 
tion caused by inoculation. When twenty-two thousand 
Canadians were vaccinated for enteric only twenty-two had 
symptoms other than malaise and headache. Sir William 
Osler ends by asking the soldiers whether they will believe the 
statements of misguided cranks who are trying to prevent 
inoculation, or will hearken to the men who have devoted 
their lives to the service of humanity and who have no wish 
in the matter other than the soldier’s good. Will they 
put the risk of costly illness, and possibly untimely death, 
against a transient indisposition ? 


We will say again what we have said so often in these 
eolumns—that it is nothing less than a scandal that the 
soldier on duty should be allowed to refuse cover aguinst 
enteric. No one dreams of allowing him the option of taking 
the protection of the trench or remaining exposed to the 
enemy’s fire in the open. Why should we let him indulge his 
laziness, his ignorance, or his “ fussiness” and refuse to take 
cover against the deadly bacilli? Why, again, should we 
allow the busybodies who try to persuade the soldier not to 
protect himself against typhoid to go unchecked? If the 
Government want something to suppress, why not suppresss 
the anti-inoculation crusade? To do that would be far better 
business than censoring the recruiting statistics. 


Animportant debate took place in the Lords on Friday 
week, when the House adjourned till February 2nd. Lord 
Midleton asked for figures as to the progress of recruiting in 
Ireland, and pointed out the patchiness of the recruiting 
results generally; some areas seemed to have been overtaxed to 
make up for the deficiencies in others. Lord Lucas, speaking 
for the War Office, refused to give any information about the 
strength or composition of the armed forces in Ireland or 
elsewhere in the kingdom: “I am absolutely unable to state 
these figures, and nothing is going to draw them from me.” 
When Mr. Churchill had spoken of raising the Expeditionary 
Force to a million men he had merely expressed a pious 
aspiration. Lord Selborne said that complete secrecy was 


very likely a sound practice, but the Government, after all, 
had not observed secrecy. Both Lord Kitchener and Mr. 
Churchill bad mentioned certain numbers, and the Govern- 
ment had allowed the numbers of new officers to be published. 
All that was inconsistent, and the Government should either 








be completely silent, or else let the country know exactly 
what numbers were aimed at and at what rate the recruits 
were being obtained. 


Lord Selborne went on to ask whether the Government 
were satisfied that continuous strategic co-operation was being 
ensured between the armies of the east and the west, and 
between the fleets and the armies; whether the technical 
problems of the peculiar conditions of modern warfare were 
being scientifically studied ; and whether the Government had 
seriously considered how the necessary men were to be pro. 
vided—in fine, whether they contemplated compulsion. Lord 
Haldane said that the task before us was tremendous. It 
would require all the energies of the nation, and it was the 
duty of every Englishman to put everything he possessed, 
and everything he held dearest, into the scale. In producing 
materials of war a great volume of talent bad been put at the 
disposal of the Government and the progress was remarkable, 
The new Universities as wel] as the old had turned their 
attention to technical problems. Explosives, arms, and 
equipment were all being turned out much faster than before, 


As regards compulsion, Lord Haldane said :— 


“There has been no unwillingness to respond, and so far we see 
no reason to anticipate a breakdown of the voluntary system. I 
wish to add this. By the common law of this country it is the 
duty of every subject of the realm to assist the Sovereign in 
repelling the invasion of its shores and in defence of the realm, 
That is a duty which rests on no statute, but is inherent in our 
Constitution. Compulsory service is not foreign to the Consti- 
tution of the country, and in a great national emergency it might 
be necessary to resort to it. A magnificent response is being made 
to our appeal. It gives us, after all, men who to a certain extent 
are picked men. They come because of their enthusiasm, and they 
are better than the dead level produced by compulsory service. 
Therefore it is with reluctance we should be compelled to take any 
other course ; but in time of national necessity every consideration 
must give way to the safety of the machinery.” 


Lord Curzon spoke very wisely on the recruiting question. 
He did not ask for secrets to be revealed, but he thought it 
reasonable to say to the Government: “Are you getting 
sufficient men? Do you want moreP Are you satisfied with 
your present methods? If not, what steps do you propose to 
take?” The voluntary system, according to Lord Kitchener’s 
recent statement, had been yielding thirty thousand recruits a 
week. If that rate continued, well and good; but if not, com- 
pulsion would be necessary, and it was evidently in the mind 
of the Government already. But compulsion would require 
an elaborate machinery, and he hoped that the Government 
were making some preliminary preparations. As we have said 
elsewhere, Lord Haldane’s admissions have brought compulsion 
far nearer to us than it has ever been before. 


The text of the Government’s reply to the American Note 
on contraband was published in the papers of Monday. Itis 
a preliminary reply, expressed in terms at once friendly and 
frank, and designed to clear the ground and prevent miscon- 
ceptions. The Government, it is pointed out, do not contest 
the general principles of international law on which they 
understand the American Note to be based. They cordially 
concur in the doctrine that a belligerent ought not to inter- 
fere with neutral commerce unless such interference is 
necessary for the belligerent’s national safety, and then only 
to the extent of such necessity. Foodstuffs, it is admitted, 
should not be detained and submitted to a Prize Court with- 
out presumption that they are intended for the enemy. 
Nevertheless the Government join issue with the manner in 
which the United States seek to apply the principles of inter- 
national law. The American charge that Britain is respon- 
sible for a great decrease in American trade with neutral 
countries does not seem to be confirmed by such figures as 
are available. 


Sir Edward Grey draws attention to the fact, for instance, 
that the exports from New York, which amounted to 
$8,772,000 in November, 1913, rose to $21,000,000 in November, 
1914. These figures do not include cotton, but we bave been 
careful not to interfere with cotton. Such decrease as there 
undoubtedly is in some American trades is due to the 
diminished purchasing power of the belligerents, rather than 
to our interference with American trade with neutrals. As 
for the American exports of copper, it is shown that from the 
beginning of the war till the third week in December the 
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United States sent to Italy twenty-one million pounds of 
copper in excess of the amount sent during the corresponding 
period in 1913. The copper exports to other neutral countries 
in Europe tell the same tale. Out of seven hundred and 
seventy-three American steamers bound for neutral European 
ports, only forty-five had their cargoes brought into Court. 
Without bringing vessels into port the examination of cargoes 
is quite impossible. Finally, the British Government offer to 
remove in favour of the United States the embargo on the 
export of rubber from British Dominions. American comment 
on the British Note is on the whole very friendly, but it is 
evident that many Americans stili hope to secure that the 
examination of cargoes shall take place at sea and not in 


port. 


The Washington correspondent of the Morning Post says in 
Wednesday’s paper that the ‘Dacia’ will shortly sail from 
Galveston for Bremen. The owner has obtained American 
insurance on both vessel and cargo. The American Govern- 
ment are said fully to recognize that the voyage may have 
important consequences in settling the question of the validity 
of American registry law, and the status of German merchant 
vessels which pass into the possession of American citizens or 
of the American Government. It is quite expected that the 
‘Dacia’ will be held up and conveyed into a British port to 
form the subject of a Prize Court decision. If it were decided 
that the transfer from German to American ownership was 
valid, the owner of the ‘ Dacia’ could claim compensation from 
Britain. In the contrary case a large diplomatic issue would 
still remain to be decided. 


President Wilson, speaking at Indianapolis, has said, 
according to the Times, that Mexico ought to be free to 
misgovern herself in her own way :— 

“Have not the European nations taken as long as they wanted 

and spilt as much blood as they pleased in settling their affairs, 
and shall we deny that to Mexico because she is weak? No, I 
say. I am proud to belong to a great nation that says: ‘This 
country which we could crush shall have just as much freedom in 
her own affairs as we have,’” 
This is surely an astonishing development of Mr. Wilson's 
Mexican policy, and we do not wonder that it has caused 
some consternation. Mr. Wilson has always claimed the right 
to refuse to recognize a “bloodstained” Government, and he 
intervened in Mexico toassert that principle. General Huerta 
was picked out for a special ban, though many shrewd observers 
thought him rather less bloodstained than his rivals. And he 
certainly comported himself with a certain correctness. But 
now that the bloodstained “ Constitutionalists” are subjecting 
Mexico to a Terror Mr. Wilson suddenly washes his hands of 
the whole business. 


We deeply regret to record a terrible earthquake in Italy. 
It is estimated that twelve thousand persons have been killed 
and twenty thousand injured. But for the preoccupation of 
the war, the consternation aroused throughout the world by 
this catastrophe would have been comparable with that of the 
great earthquake of 1908, when Messina and Reggio were 
destroyed. The shocks were felt over a very wide area, 
including Tuscany, Latium, the Marche, and the Abruzzi. 
In Rome itself some damage was done but no lives were lost. 
The town to suffer most was Avezzano, which was entirely 
destroyed. Balsorano, Bussi, Cucullo, Sora, Arpino, and 
Magliano were all partially shattered, and the small town 
of Aielli near Rome isin ruins. At Arpino the tower to the 
memory of Cicero fell and killed many persons. In the dome 
of St. Peter’s, Rome, one hundred and fifty windows were 
broken, but the architectural injuries were not great. The 
price Italy pays for her beauty is certainly heavy and 
recurrent. The profound sympathy of the whole British 
Empire is hers in this new trial. 


Lord Hardinge in his speech at the reopening of the 
Legislative Council at Delhi on Tuesday dwelt upon the 
manner in which the war had been brought about and 
Turkey had been dragged in. For Turkey it was an unneces- 
sary and useless war. But Islam, whose interests were not in 
any way represented by Turkey, would remain one of the 
great forces of the world. Britain undertook that the Holy 
Places should be held inviolate. In Indiaa “towering wave 
of patriotism” had swept over the country, Two hundred 








thousand men had been, or were being, despatched to fight 
in various parts of the Empire. - Till the war was over all 
controversial subjects would be avoided. 


We had not space to mention last week the fifth Report of 
the Royal Commission on the Civil Service, which deals with 
the Diplomatic and Consular Services and the Foreign Office. 
The Report recommends the abolition of the rule which 
restricts the Diplomatic Service to those who have independent 
means of £400 a year. The effect of the present plan is to 
limit the Service to a narrow society; between 1908 and 1913 
twenty-five out of thirty-seven men appointed to Attachéships 
came from Eton, while all but a very small fraction had been 
educated at one of the more expensive schools. It is recom- 
mended that all diplomatists should be able to live upon their 
pay, and the Commissioners express their surprise that the 
existing arrangement should have been tolerated so long. It 
is farther recommended that the Diplomatic Service and the 
Foreign Office should be amalgamated, and that no nomination 
vy the Foreign Secretary should be required by candidates 
before they submit themselves to the Board of Selection. We 
quite agree with the recommendation as to pay, but we trust 
that nothing will ever be done that will destroy the peculiar 
tradition and ethos of our Diplomatic Service—the most 
honourable and, within the proper sphere of diplomacy, the 
most efficient in the world. 


On Tuesday the Daily Telegraph published the report of an 
interesting conversation between Bismarck and Mr. Beatty 
Kingston which took place in September, 1867. Mr. Kingston 
sent home two reports, one for publication and one private. 
It is the latter that is now published. It is instructive to see 
Bismarck at work disseminating smooth assurances. The 
Daily Telegraph was no doubt in his view an excellent popular 
instrument for his purpose. He probably hoped to net all 
the young Lions of that paper, as Matthew Arnold called 
them, in one haul :— 

“I do not believe for a moment that France will fight us 

alone. .. . The attack must come from her; we shall never begin 
a war, if war there ever be, for we have nothing to gain, Suppose 
France entirely conquered and a Prussian garrison in Pariz, what 
are we to do with our victory? We could not even decently take 
Alsace, for the Alsaciens are become Frenchmen, and wish to 
remain so. Belgium we do not want; besides, England guarantees 
her integrity. Therefore, should this possibility, which is always 
being dinned into my ears as a probability, ever come to pass, 
France will undoubtedly attack us, in which case, if she stand 
alone, she is lost.” 
France did attack Germany, and was very nearly lost in the 
process; but we all know now how she was led into the 
ambush—the guet-apens, as M. Emile Ollivier called it—by 
the Ems telegram. To appreciate the truth we have to com- 
pare the words quoted above with the account of the Ems 
affair given by the faithful and invaluable Busch. 


The accusations that the Germars have used civilians as a 
protective screen in some of their advances bear so familiar 
a resemblance to accusations which could not be proved in 
other wars that we confess we were disinclined to believe 
them: The Manchester Guardian, however, published last 
Saturday some extracts from the Miinchner Neueste 
Nachrichten which are very damning. This German news- 
paper published a letter from a Lieutenant Eberlein, describing 
the occupation of St. Dié, in the course of which the writer 
says :— 

“We had arrested three civilians, and a good idea occurred to 

me. They were put on chairs and told to go and sit in the middle 
of the street. Little by little one becomes terribly hard. Well, 
there they sat in the street. How many prayers of anguish they 
uttered I do not know, but their hands were clasped as though 
with cramp. I am sorry for them, but the method was immediately 
efficacious. The fire from the houses on our flanks weakens immedi- 
ately, and we are able to occupy the opposite house, and so are 
masters of the principal street.” 
Then he relates how another German regiment at St. Dié had 
compelled four civilians to sit in front of them, and how those 
four were killed by French bullets, and adds: “I myself saw 
them lying in the middle of the street.” Imagine a British 
officer writing home in these terms! 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 percent. Aug. 8th. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


oe 
COMPULSORY SERVICE. 


OMPULSORY service has not come yet, but it is 
drawing very near, and will certainly come unless 
some miracle should intervene—as, for example, the 
conquest of this country or the sudden collapse of our 
enemies. Those who dispute our statement that compulsion 
is coming must be very poor readers of the signs of the times, 
or else have paid no attention to Lord Haldane’s speech 
in the House of Lords on Friday week. In that speech 
Lord Haldane, with great emphasis and with perfect clear- 
ness, laid down the principle which we have preached in 
these columns for the last seven or eight years when sup- 
rting the policy of Universal National Service. Our 
ine has been that the State, under the law and custom of 
the Constitution, has already the right and the power to 
eall the whole of the adult male population of the country 
to arms in order to resist invasion and to repel the King’s 
enemies. Therefore, as we have always put it, the 
principle of Universal Service is fully established in 
this country. What we have neglected to establish 
is any system of training which will enable the man- 
hood of the nation to carry out the tremendous duty 
which the law imposes on them. It makes them guilty 
of felony if they do not fight, but does not teach them 
how to fight. 

Lord Haldane, then, speaking as the Lord Chancellor 
—as the chief exponent of the law and Constitution 
in this country—made it absolutely clear that the 
State without fresh legislation has the right to call 
on the whole male population of this country physically 
eapable of bearing arms to go to its defence. No doubt 
Lord Haldane declared at the same time that there 
was no immediate intention on the part of the Govern- 
ment to have recourse to compulsion. He went further, 
indeed, and professed to believe that the voluntary system 
would give us all we required in the way of men. The 
importance of such professions cannot, however, be placed 
very high. Responsible statesmen like Lord Haldane do not 
speak as he spoke without weighing their words. We feel 
confident, therefore, that the Government have decided that 
they will be obliged to have recourse to compulsion unless 
they are able to obtain all the recruits they want, and as 
quickly as they want them, under the voluntary system. 
If their intentions were otherwise, their spokesman in the 
House of Lords would either have refrained from drawing 
attention in so marked a manner to the Constitutional 
right of the Government to compel military service, or 
else would have pooh-poohed the suggestion that com- 
acme was inherent in the Constitution, and would 

ave condemned any such talk as an assertion of 
obsolete and archaic rights which no Government would 
now ever dream of enforcing. Lord Haldane volunteered 
the information as to the Constitution in the way 
he did because the Government wish to prepare the 
country for the adoption of compulsion shoul it become 
necessary. 

The situation at the present time can be expressed shortly 
as follows. For the moment the resources of the War 
Office in the matter of equipment of all kinds are not 
sufficient to enable them to clothe, arm, house, and train 
a greater number of recruits per week than they are 
already obtaining—a number which, we may remark in 
passing, though it may not be stated, is, considering all 
things, a very large one. Therefore there is no immediate 
hurry in the matter of compulsion. At the moment the 
voluntary system is giving us all the men we can deal 
with. The Government, however, are bound to look abead, 
and they know that two tendencies are at work. 
In the first place, to the immense credit of the War 
Office, as we unreservedly admit, the production of equip- 
ment is being speeded up so rapidly that before very long 
our capacity for equipping and training troops will have 
enormously increased. At the same time, there are 
reasons for believing that, though recruiting is still going 
very well, the springs which feed it under the voluntary 
= will before long show signs of exhaustion. This 

ouble process of expansion on the one hand and shrink- 
ing on the other will soon create a situation in which 
we shall not have more men than we know how to deal 





with, but very much fewer. Then will come the need 
which was recognized in the course of the American Civil 
War—the need for compulsion. Abraham Lincoln went 
through all the stages we are going through in the matter 
of raising troops, except that, though the need of the 
North was even greater than ours, the voluntary system in 
America gave results which, numerically and in proportion 
to the population, were below those which the voluntary 
system has given us in the first five months of the war, 
It is a complete error to suppose that volunteering here 
has not been as good as it was in the North before the 
Draft was put in force. It has been very much better. 

On the assumption, which we are sure will be found 
correct, that we shall have recourse to compulsion as soon 
as the voluntary system proves not to be giving us as many 
men as we want and can deal with, and assuming also— 
which, of course, we admit is the case—that the Govern- 
ment would like to defer the adoption of compulsion as 
long as they can, what steps ought they to take in order 
to make the voluntary system last out as long as possible ? 
In the first place, they should make it clear that the very 
excellent pay and allowances now given to our soldiers, 
whether Regulars or Territorials, cannot be extended to men 
taken into the ranks by compulsion. We do not mean by 
this that men compelled to enter the Army will be unfairly 
treated or badly fed, or in any way have any marks of in- 
feriority placed upon them. That, of course, will not be the 
case. If, however, recourse is had to compulsion, the service 
rendered will not be voluntary service, but will be in the 
nature of a tax which men are compelled to pay in the in- 
terests of the State—something quite different from volun- 
tary subscriptions. In other words, the Government ought 
to make it clear that the men who volunteer will do better 
for themselves than the men who wait, as many men who are 
perfectly patriotic in feeling are now inclined to do, till, as 
they would put it, everybody is placed on an equality, and 
each one has to do his fair share of the work. Though 
those who are compelled to serve the State must be 
fairly treated, the volunteer must be given preferential 
treatment both in the matter of allowances and pensions, 
and also in the matter of discharge when the war is over. 
The volunteer, as he came first to the colours, will go back 
first. 

Besides making it clear to the nation that the man 
who does not wait to be compelled, but comes forward 
voluntarily, will get the better terms, we hold that the 
Government should—here again following Abrabam 
Lincoln, Pitt, and Queen Elizabeth at the time of the 
Armada—draw up a muster of the nation as a preliminary. 
They should ascertain exactly the number of men of military 
age within the nation, and have them classified.in every 
recruiting area in the country, or such other area as may 
be determined. Probably the best area would be the 
Parliamentary area, as already a good deal of preliminary 
work has been done therein by the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee. Having ascertained the number of men of 
military age in the country not employed (1) by the State ; 
(2) in carrying out Government contracts; (3) in trans- 
portation, the Government should calculate how many more 
men in their opinion will be required. Let us, for the pur- 
pose of argument, say two million more. Then they should 
calculate what will be the quota required to be taken from 
every Parliamentary area—‘.e., constituency—or such other 
area as may be determined upon. The next step wiil be to 
make an appeal in that area for men to supply its particular 
quota. If the quota is obtained voluntarily, well and good. 
If it is not, there must be a ballot amongst the men on the 
muster-roll—the men of military age—in order that the call 
of the Government for so many men from such-and-such a 
place may be answered. 

In these circumstances we should no doubt see a repetition 
of what happened in America. In many cases the voluntary 
system gave so many recruits that a very small margin was 
left over. Then, in order, as the phrase went, to keep the 
Draft out of a particular district, or even city or State—i.e., 
with us city or county—the principal inhabitants would make 
a great effort to induce more volunteers to come forward and 
keep the district on the voluntary basis. For this purpose 
considerable local funds were often raised in America and 
premiums paid. In our case, however, it would be necessary 
to prevent the payment of bounties, which of course are in 
effect anti-volunteering. But short of paying bounties, in 


many cases a special effort in a district might easily be made 
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in two or three hundred men in order: to complete 
pipe § especially when, as we have said before, the 
terms for the volunteer would always remain ahead of the 
compulsory terms. And here, lest there should be any 
mistake, we may say that we want the Government to make 
it clear that those volunteers who join before compulsion is 
adopted will have the best terms of all, but that after 
its adoption both the compelled and the volunteers 
will have less good terms, though while compulsion and 
volunteering are going on simultaneously the volunteers’ 
terms, as in America, will always be preferential. 


MR. LINCOLN AND COMPULSION. 


HILE dealing with the question of compulsion we 
cannot do better than quote once more in our 
columns the very striking words which Mr. Lincoln 
addressed to his fellow-citizens on the subject of com- 
pulsion, Abraham Lincoln was a Liberal and a Democrat 
and an upholder of popular rights if ever there was one 
in the world. Yet, strange as it may seem to our Radical 
friends, he was from the very beginning a strong advocate 
of compulsory service, or, as he called jt, conscription, as 
the fairest and best way of raising troops for a great 
national emergency. He was, of course, very strongly 
attacked for his advocacy of compulsion, and in the crisis 
of the anti-Draft agitation he prepared an appeal to the 
people in defence of the Draft which we say without 
hesitation is one of the greatest State papers ever pro- 
duced in the English language. This memorable docu- 
ment, however, was never issued, and for a very curious 
reason. The moment the Draft was actually put into 
operation, not only did it do its work splendidly, but it 
proved to be far less unpopular than had been imagined. 
It was seen that there was no need for any defence of it 
from Lincoln. Accordingly Lincoln, not because he dis- 
believed in his arguments, but from that moderation 
and reticence which always marked him, refused to 
publish a document for which there was no need, and 
which from its strength of language might conceivably 
have irritated a certain number of men who were rapidly 
becoming reconciled to the Draft. Therefore the President 
left the printed copy of the address among his = 
passed and ready for publication, but mever published it. 
Indeed, it was not given to the world until the publication 
of the great official Life of Lincoln by Colonel Hay and 
Mr. Nicolay. Here is a selection of some of the most 
striking passages in Lincoln’s address to the nation on 
compulsion :— 

“At the beginning of the war, and ever since, a variety of 
motives, pressing, some in one direction and some in the other, 
would be presented to the mind of each man physically fit for a 
soldier, upon the combined effect of which motives he would, or 
would not, voluntarily enter the service. Among these motives 
would be patriotism, political bias, ambition, personal cou ‘ 
love of adventure, want of employment, and convenience, or the 
opposite of some of these. We already have, and have had, in the 
service as appears, substantially all that can be obtained upon 
this voluntary weighing of motives. And yet we must somehow 
obtain more, or relinquish the original object of the contest, 
together with all the blood and treasure already expended in 
the effort to secure it. To meet this necessity the law for the 
draft has been enacted. You who do not wish to be soldiers do 
not like this law. This is natural; nor does it imply want of 
patriotism. Nothing can be so just and necessary as to make us 
like it if it is disagreeable to us. We are prone, too, to find false 
arguments with which to excusy ourselves for opposing such dis- 
agreeable things. In this case, those who desire the rebellion to 
succeed, and others who seek reward in a different way, are very 
active in accommodating us with this class of arguments... . 
There can be no army without men. Men can be had only 
voluntarily or involuntarily. We have ceased to obtain them 
voluntarily, and to obtain them involuntarily is the draft—the 
conscription. If you dispute the fact, and declare that men can 
still be had voluntarily in sufficient numbers, prove the assertion 
by yourselves volunteering in such numbers, and I shall gladly 
give up the draft. Or if not a sufficient number, but any one of 
you will volunteer, he for his single self will escape all the horrors 
of the draft, and will thereby do only what each one of at least a 
million of his manly brethren have already done. Their toil and 
blood have been given as much for you as for themselves. Shall 
it all be lost rather than that you, too, will bear your part? I do 
not say that all who would avoid serving in the war are unpatriotic ; 
but I do think every patriot should willingly take his chance under 
a law, made with great care, in order to secure entire fairness, . . . 
The principle of draft, which simply is involuntary or enforced 
service, is notnew. It has been practised in all ages of the world. 
. . . Shall we shrink from the necessary means to maintain our 
free government, which our grandfathers employed to establish it 











and our own fathers have already employed once to maintain it? 
Are we degenerate? Has the manhood of our race run out? .. . 
With these views, and on these principles, I feel bound to tell you 
it is my purpose to see the draft law faithfully executed.” 


We have only one more observation to make. Letno one 
suppose that compulsion here will be unpopular with the 
majority of the persons compelled, though no doubt it 
will be with a minority of those persons. At present we 
have got what is not compulsion in name or, if you will, 
in fact, but what is none the less compulsion in one very 
real sense—the compulsion of public opinion as it is felt by 
men of — feeling and good heart. In spite of home 
ties and economic ties, men feel compelled to throw up 
everything and go to the war, very largely because they 
cannot endure the feeling, which comes like a blow in 
the face, that their countrymen and countrywomen are 
regarding them as shirkers. We know, and they know, 
that this form of compulsion does not apply to a great 
many selfish people, who are quite indifferent to public 
opinion even in its healthiest and best forms, and who some- 
times from fear, but far oftener from laziness and indif- 
ference, will not move an inch unless they are obliged to 
doso. In fine, the present policy is grossly unfair because 
it applies solely to the best and most alert people in the 
country, and forces them to do the hard work, the difficult 
work, and the dangerous work, while the less worthy are 
untouched by its appeal to honour. Here is the secret of 
the situation. Compulsion if it comes, or rather when it 
comes, will come to a very large extent because the men 
who are at present volunteering, or thinking of volunteering, 
feel that they are having a terrible burden placed exclusively 
upon their shoulders when it ought to be borne in equal 
proportions by others. They, at any rate, recognize that 
compulsion means equity and equality. 





NAVAL PATIENCE. 


E are in full agreement with a clear and far- 
seeing article by the Naval Correspondent of 

the Westminster Gazette published on Wednesday. The 
lesson derivable from that article is that as a nation 
we shall be very foolish if we do anything to urge 
the Navy into premature activity, or if we forget 
those virtues of naval patience which were so well 
known to our ancestors—virtues which are very often 
ignored by superficial students of history. The public 
remember the great Fleet actions, the sudden swoop of 
our ships to war, the great hammer-strokes, but forget 
altogether the long patient waiting of the Fleet till the 
right moment came, and the iron determination of our 
great sailors and naval strategists not to be hurried into 
delivering their blow till the full hour had struck. When 
we say this we are, of course, not suggesting for a moment 
that we should fall into the even worse folly of holding the 
arm of our Fleet commanders, and of preventing them from 
taking action when they deem that the time has come for 
it. Happily, however, there is little real danger of this. 
When once those responsible for naval action really feel 
that they ought to move nothing will prevent them from 
taking the offensive. Meanwhile it is clearly the duty of 
the landsmen and the politicians to keep their heads cool 
and their tongues still, and remember the need of naval 

ience. 

After all, as Mr. Pollen puts it, there is not the 
slightest reason why we should let ourselves be led into 
premature action, and so play the game of the Germans. 
All the advantages of the status quo in the ocean, and even 
in the North Sea, are with us. The situation no doubt has 
its local inconveniences, its local trials, even, if you will, 
its local dangers; but when they have all been taken into 
account they are as nothing compared to the inconveniences, 
trials, and dangers endured by our enemy. We could, if 
necessary, endure the status quo in the North Sea for, say, 
four years without anything approaching disaster. The 
Germans will not be able to endure it for half that time 
without consequences of the most terrible kind. What we 
can survive by the aid of patience, self-restraint, and vigilance 
must be their destruction. If impatience is to cloud the 
minds of the controllers of one of the opposing fleets and 
drive them to some reckless act, to putting all to the touch, 
to acting on the principle of “get it over quickly,” that 
impatience must come not from the Power which is the less 
hard pressed by the status quo, but from that which is the 
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more hard pressed—from the Germans and not from us. 
It may well be that they will be compelled by the force 
of circuinstances to make the blind rush with which 
the hungry and maddened tiger finally leaves its 
lair. It would be a disgrace to us if we made 
such a rush simply because we had not the nerve to 
stand the strain of waiting any longer. Our attitude 
ought to be that of the man who, lighting his pipe, waits 
quietly and says: “This work is a bit anxious, but I 
would have you to know, my friend, that I can stick it ten 
times longer and ten times better than you can. If it’s 
to be a waiting game, it’ll be mine.” 

Certain injudicious persons in the public Press and 
elsewhere have been inclined to talk about the Germans 
“skulking in their ditch,” of our “digging them out,” 
and so forth and so on—talk that proceeds on the assump- 
tion that the Germans will never come out, but have gone 
permanently to earth, and are most anxious not to bring us 
to action. That, of course, as the naval critic of the 
Westminster Gazette points out, is a very great mistake. 
The policy of the Germans now, as at the beginning of the 
war, is the policy of attrition. They want, by every means 
in their power, to wear us down, both in the matter of ships 
and of nerves and moral, till, if they can, they have 
produced some sort of equality between our forces and 
theirs. But attrition by the occasional explosion of a 
mine or by lucky accidents of submarine action is, as the 
Germans know, much too slow for any real results. They 
may account every half-year for three or four units, 
most of them of no great strength, but they see very 
well that after nearly six months the attrition has 
been on the whole quite as great on their side 
as on ours. Even if we make the widest possible 
allowance for the new units added to the German Fleet 
owing to quick construction, our Fleet is relatively in a 
better position now than it was on August Ist. If the 

olicy of attrition is to succeed, it must be on a much 
om scale. To put the matter quite plainly, the 
Germans realize that if they are to weaken our Fleet 
preparatory to a great stroke on their part, they must 
decoy a considerable squadron of our ships out to attack 
them, and then, if they can, deal a blow which will be 
of a very serious character. That is the policy which 
undoubtedly lies behind such action as the “ runaway ring” 
at Hartlepool and Scarborough. No doubt it was a great 
satisfaction to the Germans to water the “ spires of English 
grass ” with English blood, but that was only a side-issue. 
Their essential object was to stir up the domestic establish- 
ment and to get the servantstorush out aftertheir tormentors 
in the hope of being able to punish them. The runaway 
ships after they had “rung the bell” expected to be followed 
up by a big and important British squadron, and they 
expected also to be able to throw out, and no doubt did 
throw out, as they fled a great many floating mines into 
which our ships might very easily have run headlong. Of 
course they ran some risks in doing so, perbaps a great 
many, but they also stood a very fair chance of getting 
away themselves while at the same time reducing our Fleet 
by three or four units of real importance. 

The “runaway ring” strategy will clearly be persisted 
im, and we shall very soon see some other attempt made 
to draw us into a minor action. That the Navy will 
be able to deal adequately with such attempts we do 
not doubt, provided only that our Fleet commanders 
are not made to feel—for Fleet commanders, like 
other people, are human—that the nation expects 
them to do something striking, something sensational, 
something with immediate and visible results, and that 
they must therefore obey their natural instinct to 
strike, and not consider solely what we may term 
the scientific aspects of the case. Of course let them 
respond to a “ runaway ring,” or any other tactics of that 
kind, when they are sure that they are doing the right 
thing in retorting. They must not, however, out of 
pride or the imagined impatience in the country, play 
the German game. Once again, we can afford to wait. 
The Germans cannot. They want to see us stung into 
some reckless and mistaken action by what they think 
will be the unbearable nuisance of perpetual naval scares, 
excursions, and alarms. We, on the other hand, want to 
see them forced into reckless action on the grand scale by 
the steady pressure of our naval superiority and the irre- 
sistible squeeze of time. Somebody will have to break 





covert one day or another, probably with momentous results, 
but we certainly are not going to throw away the advantage 
we possess in the present status quo merely out of what 
Bacon called “ niceness and satiety,” or, to use a more 
modern phrase, from want of naval patience. 

And here we desire to say a word to all those respon. 
sible for the action of our Fleets. We would urge them 
in the strongest way we can not to imagine that the 
greater public, the mass of their countrymen, are ag 
stupid and unbalanced as the flightier section of the 
Press or the politicians. These frothy journals and 
persons sometimes talk about the need of the offensive, 
ask what the Navy is doing, and demand what is 
the good of ships if they are not used. That is no 
doubt very irritating to our sailors, but they must not be 
affected by such cheap sneers and parrot cries. Above all, 
they must not mistake the mutterof a few nervous, “ rattled,” 
and ignorant blusterers for the authentic voice of the 
nation. The nation in its curious, dumb, instinctive way 
recognizes quite as well now as it did a hundred and 
twenty years ago the incomparable virtues of naval 
patience. It is quite willing to sit quiet and 
give the Navy all the law it needs. It will not 
be alarmed when the Navy signals to it that the supreme 
moment has come. Again, the British people will not 
be alarmed, or anxious, or impatient, or fussy if they 
are told that it is still a long way in time and space to 
Wilhelmshaven, and that for the present we must possess 
our souls in confidence and quietness. Naval commanders, 
no doubt, like every one else, must think of, and in the very 
last resort obey, the will of the people. Let them be sure, 
however, that the influence they acknowledge, and respect, 
is what it professes to be. Burke, in one of the sublimest 
passages in all his writings, tells how the grasshoppers 
in a field will make far more noise and be much more 
audible than “the stately cattle that are grazing in 
silence.” The minds of our Navy and those who lead it 
must not be influenced by the fussy and irrelevant insects 
of the Press, the platform, or even of Parliament, but must 
keep their eyes upon the less vocal, but far more important, 
denizens of the field. Till the hour strikes let patience be 
our motto. When it does strike let it be ‘“‘ Boldness, Bold. 
ness, and again Boldness !” 





THE POSITION OF ROUMANTIA. 


5 ioe well-informed correspondent of the Times in the 

Balkans stated on Tuesday that Roumania had 
apparently “come to a final decision” to take action in 
Transylvania, and that it was generally expected that the 
campaign would begin in the middle of next month. We 
have no doubt that the correspondent is well justified in 
his conclusions. The recent tendency of messages from 
Roumania, and of public statements by Roumanian states- 
men, has all been in one direction. It is not for us to 
offer advice to the Roumanians. We sincerely hope that 
she may choose the course that will lead her to the 
achievement of the greatest degree of security and happi- 
ness. ‘The situation of every Balkan State is now one of 
great anxiety and perplexity, and this is as true of Roumania 
as of all the other States, though to be sure she has— 
what the others have not—an army six hundred thousand 
strong absolutely intact, since she was able to annex 
Silistria at the end of the Balkan War without sacrificing 
a single man. The question for her at this moment is 
whether she would be able to repeat the traditional per- 
formance of the tertius gaudens at the end of the 
present war—whether she would be able to satisfy her 
perfectly well-known ambitions by remaining neutral 
throughout the war and formulating her demands 
afterwards. The “ manifest destiny” of Roumania is to 
embrace the greater part of the people of Roumanian 
race who live outside her borders. There are some three 
million Roumanians in Hungary, the majority of whom 
are in the province of Transylvania, and about another 
three hundred thousand in the little duchy of Bukowina. 
This ‘‘land of beech-trees,” as the name of the duchy 
means, is Austrian Crown property, and lies between 
Galicia and the north-west frontier of Roumania. But 
Russia is already overrunning Bukowina, and sooner or 
later will penetrate into Transylvania. Of course it might 
be that Busia, having occupied all the territory which 
Roumania hopes some day to have as her own, would 
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litely withdraw, saying: ‘Your claim ig the greater. 
Dur loaeen of men os money have been gladly expended 
in your interests, and you are now free to take what 
should properly belong to you.” The point for the 
Roumanians to decide is whether they believe that human 
nature in Russia, or anywhere else, works in that way. 
Would the Russians gracefully give up what they had so 
laboriously and expensively acquired? It is not as = 
the Russians in retaining this new territory would 
holding down a hostile population. If the Bukowina and 
Transylvania would be to them a kind of Alsace-Lorraine, 
they might well decide that more would be lost than gained 
by creating a new septic sore in Eu:upe which would poison 
the body of the Russian Empire. But there would be no 
such objection to the annexation by Russia of these lands. 
If there are some three hundred thousand Roumanians in 
Bukowina, there are also some three hundred thousand 
Ruthenians, or Little Russians, out of a total population 
of three-quarters of a million. In both Transylvania and 
Bukowina, again, the Roumanians, though they would 
probably prefer to be ruled by Roumania, would not 
actively object to being ruled by Russia. They nearly all 
belong to the Orthodox Church, and Russia is their big 
friend, even if Roumania is their near relation. 

It seems to us, therefore, that the logic of events will 
be strong enough to overwhelm any idea there may still 
be in Roumania of remaining neutral. If Roumania does 
not take up arms against Austria-Hungary within the 
next few weeks, she will have resigned herself to the 
extinction of her ambitions. She will have gone out of 
the business of politics altogether. That Roumania intends 
this surrender of her desires we cannot believe for a 
mcwent. She is, as a matter of fact, making large 
military preparations. It may be said that it is the habit 
of countries which find themselves in a critical position to 
take every military precaution, and that preparations do not 
necessarily prove anything. In a general way this is true; 
but Roumania has implied that her preparations are 
directed against some definite enemy. the Times corre- 
spondent in the Balkans announced on Thursday that 
Roumania had assured Bulgaria that the preparations were 
not against her. That was only another way of saying to 
Bulgaria : “ Although we have no thought of attacking you, 
we admit that we have an enemy in view. On that enemy 
we are making ready tospring.” It only remains, therefore, 
to say who the enemy is. It is almost impossible that the 
enemy should be Russia. For think what Roumanian 
intervention on the side of Germany and Austria-Hungary 
would mean. It would mean, if those Powers won the 
war, that Hungary would do her very best to keep the 
Roumanians of Transylvania under her own thumb. No 
doubt there would be a debt to pay to Roumania for her 
help, but the strong desire of Hungary would be to main- 
tain her present borders intact. And this—a mere dis- 
appointment to Roumania, if Hungary had her way— 
would not be the worst outcome of a Germanic victory. 
Turkey would be saved by the success of Germany, and 
the Balkan States would once more suffer from the old 
nightmare of Turkish maleficence. The Balkan Alliance 
was formed to get rid of Turkish oppression. Is it con- 
ceivable that a Balkan State should now take up arms to 
restore that oppression? By such reasoning we arrive at 
the conclusion that Roumania is preparing to enter the 
war on the side of the Allies. The Russian troops ought 
soon to reach the point at which the co-operation of 
Roumania would be most effective. Roumania lies between 
Russia and Serbia. If these three Powers joined hands a 
half-circle would be formed round Hungary. The strain 
on her would be enormous, and the results would probably 
be seen very soon. The Transylvanian Alps might be 
troublesome to cross in the face of an enemy, particularly 
if the attempt were made very early in the spring; but 
when they were safely behind the invaders the great 
Hungarian plain to Budapest would be open. 

The intervention of Roumania would, of course, power- 
fully affect the counsels of other Powers which are still 
hesitating. Greece would almost certainly join in the 
war on the side of the Allies. And it might be that Italy 
would consider that her interests required her also to 
come in. Certainly the appearance of two fresh Balkan 
States as belligerents would add very appreciably to the 
complexities of Italian foreign policy. Serbia, as well as 
Italy, has her ambitions on the littoral of the Adriatic, 








and the aims of both of them are opposed to those of 
Austria. Possibly Italy will decide that such a delicate 
state of affairs is as likely to solve itself as to be solved by 
force. We sincerely trust that she will choose the course 
which will help her most towards the prosperity and 
peace which we all hope to enjoy in our different degrees 
after the war. We suspect that even if the mind of 
Roumania, Italy, or Greece were entirely made up to 
enter the war, there might still be delay in acting, not for 
political reasons, but because of the vast expense of modern 
warfare. Every day of fighting is a heavy tax upon 
national exchequers, and it would be very natural that, 
even when States had committed themselves to action, 
they should refrain from putting their forces in the field 
till the last possible moment. The risks of waiting too 
long are, of course, obvious, and are not ignored, we may 
be sure, by the shrewd statesmen of the Balkans. 

The political weakness of Austria-Hungary at the 
moment—and it is a weakness that is sure to be reflected 
in her conduct in face of her enemies—is illustrated 
by the resignation of Count Berchtold. A conven- 
tional excuse is offered that he has retired for 
“personal reasons.” The only possible comment is that 
patriotic men do not retire for personal reasons when their 
country is in a desperate plight. Count Berchtold may be 
without much firmness or driving force, but he is a man of 
great position and possessions who earnestly desires to 
serve his country well. Why should he resign now? We 
can think of only two possible causes. He must have been 
asked to carry out some policy of which he disapproved, or 
the other rulers of the country refused to sanction some 
policy which he thought essential. Nothing less will 
explain his disappearance. If fresh blows are to fall on 
Austria-Hungary from the hands of her neighbours, they 
could not be felt more sensitively than at such a time of 
debility as this. 





THE BRITISH REPLY AND AMERICAN 
COMMENTS, 


N the whole, the reception of Sir Edward Grey's reply 
to President Wilson’s protest has been friendly, and 
has furnished a most gratifying proof of the general fair- 
mindedness of the American Press. Take, for example, 
the New York Press, which, in commenting on Sir Edward 
Grey's reply, said: “‘The Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs makes out so good a case with the figures which 
he submits, to show that our exports to neutral countries 
have not only not dropped, but have multiplied many 
times, that if he is right in his statistics—and it is incon- 
ceivable that he should use statistics of which he is not 
sure—we have no case at all.” That statement goes even 
further than English writers would be prepared to go, for 
on this side of the Atlantic we all admit that American 
shippers and shipowners have a case. Our whole con- 
tention is that their case does not hold against the 
case we are able to put forward. No doubt all 
American papers are not equally friendly. Some 
English correspondents at New York and Washington 
have telegraphed a very large percentage of unfriendly 
comments. In doing so it is reasonable to assume 
that they were actuated solely by a desire to let their 
countrymen see the worst that Americans have to say upon 
the subject, and in certain conditions of international 
feeling that would be a wise course to follow. At the 
present moment it is distinctly unwise. When the British 
people are at all in a tight place they are never in a mood 
to be bullied, and such arrogant claims as a few of the 
American papers have put forward are certain to arouse 
resentment on this side. In the interests of good fellow- 
ship with the United States, it would have been better if 
they had not been given the wholly disproportionate 
importance accorded by the cable. 

The issues involved have been a good deal simplified 
since Sir Edward Grey’s reply was published. There is 
clearly now no difference of principle between the two 
countries. The American protest frankly recognized the 
right of belligerents to interfere with neutral commerce 
“ where such interference is necessary to protect the belli- 
gerent’s national safety.” That is the only right of 
interference that we claim. It is claimed by every 
belligerent in every war, and the United States itself has a 
record on the subject which goes beyond anything put 
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forward on our behalf in the present controversy. The real 
question now involved is one of fact. Are Americans 
shipping contraband of war to Germany, and are we inter- 
fering with American legitimate trade to a greater extent 
than the facts justify? So far as the first question is con- 
cerned, Sir Edward Grey’s figures furnish a primd-facie 
case of very great strength. Here are the figures which he 
quotes for the total exports from New York to the neutral 
countries contiguous to our enemies :— 


Exports from New Nov. 1913, Nov. 1914, 
York for Dollars. Dollars, 
Denmark eee eee 558,000 ose 7,101,000 
Sweden eee oe 377,000 eee 2,858,000 
Norway ove ee. 477,000 ono 2,318,000 
Italy ... eee ee 2,971,000 eee 4,781,000 
Holland 4,389,000 eee 8,960,000 


It will be observed that these figures only concern 
exports from New York, and therefore do not touch the 
question of cotton, which is greatly perturbing the 
Southern States in the Union. But on this point Sir 
Edward Grey’s answer is conclusive. Cotton is not, and 
has not been, treated by us as contraband of war, and 
consequently there is no interruption whatever on our 
part to the free transit of American cotton destined 
either for neutral or for German consumption. When 
allowance has been made for this fact, it will be seen that, 
whatever else the Americans may have the right to 
complain of, they cannot complain that their trade 
with neutral countries has been destroyed by our sea 
power. On the contrary, the figures suggest that the 
state of war has itself stimulated American trade, 
so that Americans are profiting rather than losing by 
the war. This is evidently the view of somes of the 
American papers. A telegram from Washington to the 
Morning Post of January 11th states: “The New York 
Times takes a very optimistic view of the future of business 
conditions in America as the result of the war. . . . In this 
respect the situation reproduces that during the Napoleonic 
Wars, when trade piled before our doors faster than we 
could take it in.” If this accurately represents the general 
condition of American trade, the case for President Wilson’s 
protest against our interference with a particular branch 
of American trade becomes small indeed. Our contention 
is that neutral countries, or persons resident in them, are 
acting as agents for Germany. Americans reply that this 
is not the case; that the neutral countries concerned are 
bona-fide purchasers for their own consumption of the 
goods which they are now getting in such large quantities 
from the United States; and that the fact that they are 
buying so much more than a year ago is due to their 
failure to obtain the supplies which they previously drew 
from Germany. Which of these two points of view is 
correct need not be for the moment discussed; but either 
way the Americans are enjoying an enormous increase in 
their trade as a consequence of the war, and therefore on 
this head it is not easy to discover why they should be 
making complaint. 

On the specific question of copper, Sir Edward Grey 
also quotes some very significant figures. During the 
period of war, up to the end of the first three weeks of 
December, 1914, the exports of copper from the United 
States to Italy were 36,285,000 Ilb.; in the corresponding 
period of 1913 they were only 15,202,000 lb. The other 
neutral countries contiguous to the belligerents are not 
shown separately in the United States returns, but are 
included in the heading “ Other Europe ”—that is to say, 
Europe other than the United ve al Russia, France, 
Belgium, Austria, Germany, Holland, and Italy. The 
figures under this heading are: 1914, 35,347,000 Ib.; 
1913, 7,271,000 lb. Here again the obvious inference is 
that these countries would mot have increased their imports 
of copper to such an enormous extent unless they were 
passing it on to Germany. The American reply is that 
these countries want the copper for their own consumption. 
In the case of Italy this contention is plausible, for 
apparently Italy is making extensive war preparations. 
It is more difficult to accept the same explanation as 
regards the other neutral States. But whether it be true 
or not, the fact remains that the Americans are doing a 
very much larger trade than before, and therefore again 
it is difficult to see what they have to complain of. 

Indeed, if we examine all the Press comments that have 
yet appeared, the point upon which the Americans mainly 
insist that they have a grievance is our exercise of the 





right of search. That we possess a right of search no 
American newspaper or official has yet ventured todeny. All 
that Americans complain of is that we exercise our admitted 
right in a way which is inconvenient to them. Let it be 
said at once that if it were possible to exercise our right of 
search without inconveniencing the Americans or any other 
neutrals we should gladly do so. But we have yet to be 
shown how that is possible. The particular point of which 
the Americans complain is that we take their ships into 
our harbours in order that we may have them thoroughly 
searched. How else is the on | of searching to be 
thoroughly carried out? Obviously it is impossible to 
search a modern liner thoroughly on the high seas. Sir 
Edward Grey specifically mentions the possibility that 
copper may be concealed in bales of cotton. Anybody who has 
seen cotton baled will know how easy it is to conceal large 
quantities of any foreign substance inside a bale of cotton 
in such a manner that it cannot be discovered until the 
bale has been pulled to pieces. In the case of a heavy 
substance like copper, a preliminary test would be to weigh 
the bale; but even so, there would be no proof of the 
presence of copper until the bale had been unpacked, and 
that is an elaborate process. It is certain that if our 
cruisers attempted to effect a sufficiently complete search 
of American liners on the high seas, American shippers 
and shipowners would complain even more than if the 
ship were brought into port. In writing the other day 
on this subject, we suggested that, as an alternative to 
searching American ships after they have sailed, a staff 
of British officials should be employed to supervise the 
loading of the ship in the American harbour from which 
it sails. Short of this expedient, we do not see how it is 
possible to refrain from bringing American ships into our 
ports, as the only effective means of exercising that right 
of search which the Americans claimed for themselves 
when they were belligerents, and which they fully admit 
we are entitled to claim now. 

The only other point to which the American Press has 
directed much comment is Sir Edward Grey’s significant 
hint with reference to the breaches of international law by 
the German Government. The passage is worth quoting. 
After referring to the seizure of foodstuffs, Sir Edward 
Grey says :— 

“His Majesty’s Government are prepared to admit that food- 
stuffs should not be detained and put into a Prize Court without 
presumption that they are intended for the armed forces of the 
enemy or the enemy Government. We believe that this rule has 
been adhered to in practice hitherto ... and it is our present 
intention to adhere to the rule, though we cannot give an 
unlimited and unconditional undertaking in view of the departure 
by those against whom we are fighting from hitherto accepted 
rules of civilization and humanity, and the uncertainty as to the 
extent to which such rules may be violated by them in future.” 
On this point the American comment is that Sir Edward 
Grey apparently thinks “that it is right to punish our 
commerce for the sins of German and Austrian troops in 
the field.” Such a comment shows a complete misappre- 
hension of the whole British attitude. We have not the 
slightest desire to punish American commerce or any 
neutral commerce. Our whole object is to destroy our 
enemies, and it is only so far as American commerce inter- 
feres with that object that we interfere with American 
commerce. That the interference may have to be greater if 
the Germans continue to violate the rules of humanity and 
civilization ought to be sufficiently obvious to any outside 
critic. It was, indeed, particularly with a view to such 
contingency that all the nations of the world twice 
assembled at the Hague to consider how far the opera- 
tions of war might be mitigated, for they all realized 
that “methods of frightfulness” not only recoil on those 
who practise them, but also involve additional suffering 
for the whole of the world. Unfortunately the American 
Government, which took such an exceptionally prominent 
part in the Hague Conferences, have since taken no part 
at all in upholding the humane decisions there unani- 
mously arrived at. That is a matter for the conscience 
of the American people, and certainly nobody in this 
country has the least desire to punish any section of the 
American people for the failure of their Government to 
make good the American signature to the Hague Con- 
ventions. All we desire to insist on, and must insist on, 
is our right to interfere with neutral trade where, to use 
President Wilson’s own words, “ such interference is mani- 
festly an imperative necessity to protect our national safety.” 
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THE WINDFALLS OF SOLDIERING. 
HAT there is a way of getting into the fighting line for 
those who have the will to be there has been hitherto a 
common experience of warfare. Campaigns, since war is com- 
posed of surprises, run unexpected courses; and before they 
reach their end they generally provide openings for adventurous 
and persistent men which would have seemed blankly impos- 
sible at the beginning. One might take any past war waged 
by Britain since the Army became a highly regular body, and 
the War Office a strict and jealous controller, and not fail to 
find instances of the irregular soldier or amateur having 
found his way to the front after taking his own line across 
country to get there. We are talking, we repeat, of past 
wars. This war is different from any other ever waged by 
Britain, and the casual adventurer bas no right to try to 
break through the strict and necessary rules which are framed 
for the very purpose of putting the whole of the national 
resources to the best possible use. All patriotic men should 
abide by these rules and serve just as they are asked to serve, 
understanding that irregularities are an imped ment to the 
smooth progress of the whole machine. The first law of 
success in the past seems to have been importunity; and by 
this we mean not importunity towards the War Office, but 
towards what seemed to befate. The “ Nay” of circumstances 
was never to be taken for an answer. The ordinary procedure 
was to write to the War Office or to call there, and then to 
be civilly informed by letter or in person that the applicant’s 
case was being noted, and that it would receive consideration 
if events rendered his services necessary, but that there was 
already a long waiting list. Ninety-nine men out of a hundred 
who had gone so far as that waited—waited till the end of 
the war ended their waiting. But the hundredth man acted 
differently. He knew that the War Office must be governed 
by rules, and that it was precisely rules which barred the 
way of all casual or amateur seekers of jobs, whether they 
were real soldiers who wanted to be seconded temporarily, 
or civilians who wanted to add a taste of fighting to their 
experience of life. Accordingly the hundredth soldier left 
the Service and turned up at the scene of fighting, and, sooner 
or later, wormed his way into employment; or the hundredth 
civilian went straightway to the scene of the fighting, and was 
sure to discover that the red-tape which fettered his limbs at 
home was very fragile and of a very mild colour in the neigh- 
bourhood of camps. If we are not mistaken, Lord Kitchener 
himself was a “butter-in” in the first Egyptian campaign. 
The War Office had placed him elsewhere, but when, with his 
great knowledge of Arabic and Arabic-speaking tribesmen, he 
turned up at the scene of action, his services were far too 
valuable to be refused by the men on the spot. At the 
beginning of the South African War hundreds of young 
Englishmen went out to South Africa by the mail steamers 
on the chance of picking up a job on their arrival. They 
mostly kept their own counsels on the voyage, and their 
fellow-passengers did not know whether they were going 
out for pleasure or on business, or for what purpose. All 
of them found places in the Imperial Light Horse, the 
South African Light Horse, Thorneycroft’s or Bethune’s 
Mounted Infantry, or similar corps. True, they might after 
all have joined the Yeomanry and have taken part in the 
war just the same, but they made sure of their soldiering, 
and entered the field earlier than most of the other amateur 
soldiers. No one knew at the opening of the war that an 
army would be improvised at home. 

Englishmen have furnished classic examples of the value of 
being on the spot if a man’s desire is to get into military 
employment by back alleys. We referred to two well- 
known cases last week, and each of them is worth tell- 
ing with a little more detail. William Fenwick-Williams, 
an English officer who had lived among the Turks and 
could talk Arabic, was appointed British Commissioner 
with the Turkish Army in Anatolia when the Crimean 
War broke out. His business was simply to observe and 
report. If he had requested to be made a General in the 
Turkish Army, his request would certainly have been refused. 
What he did was to make use of his opportunities on the 
spot, so that he gradually gathered power into his hands and 
transformed the ragged and discouraged Turkish troops. He 
impressed his personality so deeply on Turkish officers and 
men that his example was nothing less than an inspiration to 








them. When he was appointed a General in the Turkish 
Army in 1855, the appointment was merely a giving of official 
sanction to what was already a reality. Fenwick-Williams 
fortified Erzerum against the Russians, and then went to 
Kars, on which the main Russian attack was developing. The 
defence of Kars is one of the well-known chapters of military 
history. When the town fell through famine, the Russian 
General Muravieff said to Fenwick- Williams, who was allowed 
to emerge with all the honours of war: “You have made 
yourself a name in history, and posterity will stand amazed 
at the endurance, the courage, and the discipline which this 
siege has called forth in the remains of an army!” A 
similar case was that of Charles Nasmyth, the “ Defender of 
Silistria.” He was a Lieutenant in the Bombay Artillery, 
but was travelling on sick leave, when the Crimean War gave 
him the opportunity of becoming a correspondent of the 
Times. On March 28th, 1854, he entered Silistria, and was as 
much shocked as Fenwick-Williams was at Erzerum and 
Kars by the destitution and disorganization of the Turks. 
Helped by a kindred soul, Captain J. A. Butler, he rapidly 
put a new heart into the defence, and in his rollicking, jovial 
way took the whole thing as excellent fun. Yet this fun kept 
the Russians in check, and on June 22nd, 1854, they raised 
the siege and abandoned their Danubian campaign. 

In spite of all the rules, there have been some windfalls in 
the present war. The writer has in mind, for example, the 
case of a professional man in London. He was tied to his 
work and his family, and was over the military age; 
but he gave up his spare time to being trained as a member 
of a gun crew of one of the anti-aircraft guns. He never 
expected his military experience to go further than that 
But it so happened that an anti-aircraft gun crew were 
required recently somewhere within the British lines abroad 
to filla temporary gap. Our friend’s crew were invited to 
go. They consulted one another with unbounded joy. Here 
was a windfall! To go to the war under the ordinary rules 
had been impossible for them all. But all could get away 
for three or four weeks, even if an annual holiday were con- 
sumed for the purpose. These amateurs went and gave an 
excellent account of themselves. Who knows when a similar 
invitation will come to others? It is certain that others are 
holding themselves in instant readiness. 

The moral of all this is fortunately clearenough. This war 
is unlike all our previous wars, in that it was known from the 
very beginning that a vast number of men would be required. 
Thus it was plain at once that the only speedy way of reaching 
the front for the civilian of military age was by enlistment. 
But for the man over military age who has never had any 
military training, yet burns to do something active, the wind- 
falls of soldiering still seem to be just possible. No doubt 
the vast majority of the older men would find it impossible to 
leave the country, or give their services for the whole 
war, even if they had the opportunity, but they can 
be drilled in Volunteer Training Corps. No man can yet 
foresee the end of the war, and no man can say with certainty 
that there will not be fighting on English soil. If windfalls 
come, they will unquestionably come to the men above military 
age who have been trained, and not to those who have not 
thought it worth while to submit themselves to any drilling. 
Meanwhile, the spectacle of men, of whom no one would think 
badly if they said that they had no time for drilling, 
deliberately making time to be drilled on the off-chance that 
a brief military employment may offer itself, will be an incen- 
tive to the younger men. The latter will be shamed—those 
who are capable of shame. A few days ago a friend of the 
writer’s was walking in a London street when a soldier in the 
Regulars asked him the way to another street. They walked 
together talking fora time, and then our friend announced 
that he must go to his drill. The soldier seemed surprised at 
these words coming from a comparatively elderly civilian. 
When, however, the nature of the drilling, for a few hours 
every week in a Home Guards Corps, had been explained to 
him, he said: “ Well, Sir, you are doing all you can, and you 
ought to be proud of it.” And they shook hands upon it. 





MUSIC AND THE WAR. 
HE power of music to cheer and stimulate the fighting man 
is beyond question, but the conditions of modern warfare 
make it difficult to employ its aid, except to an extremely 
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limited extent. There is a story of a General Order issued at 
mancuvres by a humorous General: “ Volunteer bands are 
requested not to play when in ambush.” Anyhow, there 
are no British military bands at the front, and up till 
now music has been unduly neglected as a means of en- 
eouraging recruiting at home, though efforts are now being 
made to remedy this defect. In the fighting line our 
soldiers have had to content themselves hitherto with sing- 
ing, whistling, and the gramophone. The war, so far, has 
not thrown up any supreme musical product. It would be an 
affectation to pretend that the taste of the average British 
soldier is elevated. As in the Boer War, his repertory is 
confined to music-hall tunes and songs of an extreme and 
Ingubrious sentimentality. The type-song of this genre in 
South Africa was “Mother,” which was, if we mistake not, the 
original of one of the happiest burlesques of the late Mr. 
Pélissier. He appeared as a robust music-hall baritone with 
an expression of strained pathos and a soft hat, which he took 
off at each mention of the word “ mother” to a sudden glare 
of limelight, and the refrain ran :— 
“ You'll never have another mother, 
Though you live ten thousand years.” 

But Mr. Pélissier’s satire was not directed against the soldiers 
who sang “Mother” with genuine filial feeling: he was 
merely taking off the insincerity of the beefy baritone. But 
to return to the British soldier: an Army doctor who had 
been through the campaign in the firing line all the way from 
Mons till the end of November told the present writer that 
the only songs he had heard which were not included in the 
two classes we have mentioned had been sung by a Welsh 
regiment. They were also the only soldiers whom he had 
heard singing in parts. The average “Tommy” does not 
sing folk-songs or graceful chansons populaires, e.g., Meunier 
tu dors, Ton moulin va trop vite, like our allies, but at least he 
does not submit to dictation from above : he chooses for himself. 
The curious fact about “ Tipperary,” a marching song of a mild 
ragtime order and the one outstanding war tune of the 
campaign, is that it was adopted by the soldiers, and was 
never popularized by any music-hall singer of repute. 

At home “ Business as usual” has been in the main the 
motto of colleges and academies. But private teachers, even 
those of the first rank, have found it necessary to reduce their 
fees, and even so the number of their pupils has fallen off. 
It has been stated on good authority, and we sincerely hope 
that the statement is correct, that hitherto there has been little 
distress amongst professional musicians, and that the demands 
on the benevolent societies which exist for the relief of 
necessitous cases have not been exceptional. War emergency 
entertainments have been organized in aid of the musical and 
dramatic professions, the “ Music in War Time” Fund has lent 
most efficient aid, and we have received from Messrs. Broadwood, 
of Conduit Street, a summary of the working of their “Camp 
Concerts,” designed for the double purpose of providing 
amusements for our soldiers in outlying camps and districts 
and supplementing the incomes of professional artists who are 
suffering from the restricted demand for their services owing to 
the war. Between November 17th and December 31st upwards 
of seventy of these concerts were given, and £963 17s. 9d. has 
been paid to the artists engaged As, however, the average 
cost of each concert has been nearly double the original 
estimate, Messrs. Broadwood appeal for more funds to carry on 
their patriotic scheme, which has met with the greatest accept- 
ance. But it is hard to estimate the full extent of the loss of 
earning power among professional musicians, for, as a general 
rule, those who are hardest hit are too proud to advertise their 
need or appeal for aid. In any case, music from the educa- 
tional point of view is regarded as a decorative accomplishment, 
and music lessons are amongst the first “ extras” to be dropped. 
Private teachers, especially in the humbler walks, must have 
suffered a considerable loss of income already, and, it is to be 
feared, will suffer more in the months to come. 

When we turn to public performances, the falling off in 
the number of concerts is not so serious a thing as might be 
imagined. by the layman, unversed in the economics of 
the musical world. He needs to be reminded that in 


normal times, when orchestral concerts, subscription concerts, 
ballad concerts, and the concerts given by a very small number 
of fumous or popular singers or players are ruled out, the great 
majority of the remainder are run at a loss to the concert- 
giver. The bulk of recitals are given, not to make money, 





but to keep or bring performers before the public, and the 
economy imposed by present conditions can be accepted with 
equanimity, except perhaps by concert agents. But the 
number of concerts of a patriotic character which are being 
held at the present time, and the proceeds of which are 
devoted to national or charitable purposes, must mean a con- 
siderable reduction in the incomes of all artists who take part 
inthem. For the rest, such concerts with a purely artistic 
aim as are still being given are affected by the temperament 
of the concert-goer as well as by economic considerations, 
The music-halls, it is said, are doing a splendid business, but, 
apart from the fact that their main object is to amuse, their 
programmes are to a considerable extent framed so as to 
dwell on the lighter side of the war and to minister to 
optimism. Concerts devoted to classical music, in any 
case, appeal to a different audience. In ordinary times women 
compose about five-sixths of it; and of these a good number are 
occupied in nursing or relief work, while personal bereavement 
in thousands of homes must account for many absentees. With 
the rest, and such elderly men as have leisure to attend, going 
or not going is entirely a matter of temperament. It is not 
that those who now make music or go to hear it feel less 
deeply than those who refrain. It is that they are able to find 
in itan anodyne or a distraction. Music keeps them from 
brooding or moping; it transports them to the realms of 
enchantment, to the island valley of Avilion, or faery- 
land forlorn. They are to be envied rather than re- 
buked, for to them music is “a refuge and a solace 
in adversity,” as Lord Morley has said of literature. 
All, however, are not so constituted, and there are a good 
many music-lovers, and even musicians, who find it hard, if 
not impossible, to attain to the mood in which they can enjoy 
even their best-beloved composers. It is no use going to a 
concert if you are thinking of other things all the while. And 
not a few are affected by a curious and unhappy sense of loss. 
They are firm believers in the view that the realm of art is 
world-wide, but in face of the deadly animosity of Germany, 
to whom our debt in this domain is the greatest, they feel that 
they are temporarily deprived of their heritage. It is not that 
they love and admire Bach and Beethoven, Schubert and Brahms 
less, but the attitude of the nations to which these masters 
belong, and which have the greatest reason to be proud of them, 
has poisoned the mid-fount of sweetness. This mood may not be 
general: it may be even a little morbid: but it is none the less 
genuine. Yet for the reassurance of those who harbour such 
thoughts it may be fairly argued that none of the great 
classical masters belonged to the materialistic Prussianized 
Germany of to-day—the Germany that boldly avows the 
policy of “frightfulness,” commandeers the Almighty as if 
He were a tribal deity, and preaches the gospel of hate. It 
is permissible to recall Beethoven’s change of mind in regard 
to the dedication of the ‘ Eroica” symphony, and itis a curious 
fact that Beethoven’s forebears came from Louvain. With 
modern and contemporary German music the case is different. 
To boycott Wagner en bloc would be almost as absurd as to 
speak disrespectfully of the equator. But the Kaisermarsch, 
written to celebrate triumphant Imperialism, belongs to 
another category, and the allies of France cannot easily 
forget that Wagner wrote Une Capitulation. No one could 
read these aggressive qualities into the genial scores of 
Humperdinck, but the antagonism excited by the ethos of a 
great deal of Strauss’s music has been largely justified by 
recent events. The brutality of Elekirva, the glorification of 
the combative superman in Heldenleben, and the choice of one 
of Nietzsche’s works as the programme of another of his 
symphonic poems—all show a spiritual affinity with the 
Germany revealed in the war. Yet it is one of the puzzling 
anomalies of the time that the patriotic manifesto issued 
by German professors, writers, and artists was signed by 
Humperdinck and not by Strauss. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 
empinselipnnans 
CLAUSEWITZ AND THE RIGHT WAY OF 
THINKING ABOUT WARS. 

[To tus Eprron oy tus “Srecraror.”] 
Sir,—Nothing is so rare as a first-rate general except a 
first-rate statesman. Men of that stamp appear about once 
in each century, and as soon as they are dead their particular 
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quality, called while they are alive common-sense, which 
everybody thinks that he bas, is rechristened genius, which every 
one is quite sure that no man of his acquaintance possesses. 
If you read the exponents of strategy—Jomini, Hamley, or 
Willisen—you will get the impression that nothing is easier 
than to follow the principles they expound, and so to be a 
good general, and you will be tempted to marvel at the in- 
competence of all the commanders whose defeats they describe. 
The principles are so clear, so simple, and so easily grasped 
that you can write a précis of the theory of any of these 
writers in the notebook you can buy for a penny; but you 
will fill a good many notebooks with the shortest possible 
analysis of Clausewitz, who makes it seem as hard to be a good 
general as the other writers make it seem easy. Clausewitz 
is nearer the truth than the others. The idea that a man can 
become a general by mastering a few principles is just as 
valuable as the idea that your boy will become a fine man if 
he will only acquaint himself with the principles of the con- 
duct of life as stated and codified for the guidance of youth 
by the author of The Sure Road to Success. In short, the 
supreme merit of Clausewitz is that he has the right way of 
looking at his subject, and that a reader who will take trouble 
enough can learn from him how to think about war. 

If you want to understand a war, the first thing you have to 
do is to get to know the facts. That is very difficult and takes 
a long time, because the materials have to be collected and the 
evidence sifted, a process which is no easier in the case of 
wars than of other events. The next thing is to trace the 
connexion between causes and effects. This again is not so 
easy as it seems. Generals are often much more anxious to 
conceal than to publish the motives of their action. For 
example, when the German armies were advancing into France 
at the beginning of September last it was popularly supposed 
that their purpose was to seize the city or entrenched camp of 
Paris, and their subsequent retreat has been described as the 
failure of that attempt. But it is improbable that any German 
general thought it possible or desirable to make an attack 
upon Paris until the French armies should have been crushed 
in the field. If they missed their aim, it was because they 
failed to crush the French Army, and not because they did not 
attempt an assault on Paris. But what their intention really 
was we shall probably not know for certain until long after 
the conclusion of the war. When the facts have been ascer- 
tained and set forth as a sequence of causes and effects, the 
work of military criticism can begin. It consists in making 
an estimate of the aptitude of the means employed by 
the commander for the attainment on each occasion of the 
purpose that he then had in hand. When Sir Redvers Buller 
in 1899 set sail for South Africa his plan was to advance from 
Cape Colony through the Orange Free State towards the 
Transvaal. But when he reached Cape Town and found that 
Sir George White was invested at Ladysmith he abandoned 
this plan, and took the bulk of his force to Natal for the 
relief of Ladysmith. Military criticism has to consider 
whether the new plan was better than the old one, and, if so, 
whether its execution fully met the peculiar conditions of the 
problem. The man who can give a convincing answer to 
questions of this kind gives proof of a suund judgment in 
regard to the operations of war, and the best way to form 
such a judgment is by attempting the solution of just such a 
set of problems as is provided by the examination of the 
successive decisions made by the commander in a war of 
which there is a full record. Clausewitz was the pioneer of 
this kind of military history. It was by studies of this kind, 
of which Clausewitz set the example, that Moltke and his 
disciples trained themselves. There is no other way of 
forming an independent judgment in regard to the conduct 
of wars. 

The education of a general is made up of two dissimilar 
elements. He has to get to know the tools of his trade, with 
which of course he must be familiar. It takes hima long time 
to become really intimate with the nature, the constitution, and 
the modes of action of what are called the several arms— 
infantry, cavalry, artillery, engineers, and airmen. Then it 
takes him a certain amount of practice to be able to manipu- 
late one of the large units, such as a division, and to regulate 
without too much friction not only its activity, but its 
domestic economy. His twenty thousand men must be con- 
tinuously well fed and well clothed, and he must be able, 
without too much trouble to himself and them, to move them 





from place to place and to change their order of march into 
an order of battle. In proportion to the growth of the size of 
armies and to the improvement in weapons, this part of the 
general’s work becomes more and more complex ; but it can be 
reduced to a system, and the art of carrying it on becomes a 
tradition, which any one can learn who has the opportunity. 
For this purpose text-books, regulations, and practice are 
adequate. But the moment the business is that of using the 
tools in conflict with an enemy, and the sphere of action is 
not that of one or more units, but of the war as a whole, 
tradition loses its value. A commander who is familiar with 
what are called the principles of strategy knows the nature of 
the effects to be expected from each kind of movement or 
operation, and is very well aware of the risks attendant upon 
it. This knowledge will save him from a certain number of 
pitfalls, but no tradition can give him positive guidance, 
because the problem which he has to solve is always a 
new one. When Napoleon in 1796 took command of the 
Army of Italy his object was to separate the Sardinians from 
the Austrians, and to beat them one after the other. He 
perfectly understood how to handle his own army, for he had 
acquired an unusual technical skill in that part of the business ; 
the direction and sequence of the blows he struck were 
suggested to him by what he knew of his adversaries. They 
succeeded because he had formed a true estimate of the situation 
and of the intentions of the commanders who were opposed 
to him. The question which a general has to ask himself is 
how to crush the particular enemy with whom he has to deal 
It can never be answered out of the past alone. Accordingly 
Moltke, the greatest general of recent times, asserts that 
general principles, rules derived from them and systems built 
upon the rules, cannot possibly be of practical value to the 
strategist. The problem of the Japanese a few years ago was 
how to beat the Russians. The problem of the Allies to-day, 
how to beat the Germans, is totally different, even though the 
instruments available, a number of armies and navies, are 
much of the same kind. This is why Clausewitz, who laid 
comparatively little stress on what are commonly called the 
principles of strategy, but attached infinite importance to the 
right way of looking at a war asa whole, is more helpful to 
statesmen and generals than all the other theorists of war 
taken together, and this is also why when a great war comes 
the decisive factor is the strength of the willto conquer. For 
in war as in other concerns of life the fundamental truth is 
that where there is a will there is a way. 

War is an affair of the epirit, and when nations are in 
conflict they are measuring each other’s souls. One great 
truth which Clausewitz brought out is the meaning of national 
war. He had lived through the wars of the French Revolu- 
tion, when war for the first time became the affair of the 
whole nation, and when the French, although unprepared, had 
made the people their army and had beaten the standing 
armies of Austria, Prussia, Sardinia, and Spain. He had 
seen Napoleon at the head of France overthrowing in turn 
most of the monarchies of Europe; and, lastly, he had seen the 
national spirit aroused in Spain, in Russia, and in Prussia, 
and its result—the downfall of Napoleon. He had come to 
the conclusion that the vital matter in war was the national 
spirit. No Olausewitz is needed now to tell the people of 
England and her Empire that in the war in which we are 
engaged the spirit is everything. In this respect there 
seems to be a difference between the condition of the 
Germans and that of the Allies. In England, and, I 
believe, in France and in Russia also, the feeling that 
animates the nation is spontaneous, the driving-power 
is in the people. But in Germany the Government has 
thought to mould the national spirit to its own design. And 
if, as we hope, that design fails, there must be a reckoning 
between the people and the Government. The German 
Government has perhaps not fully digested the teaching of 
its great philosopher of war. The fundamental mistake made 
by the Governments of the Coalition against the French 
Revolution lay, according to Clausewitz, not in the region of 
strategy, but in that of policy. The statesmen of Austria and 
Prussia in 1792 would not have set out to invade France if 
they had realized that their action would ultimately bring the 
French Army to Vienna and to Berlin. They had not under- 
stood the spirit of France. In 1914 the Prussian Government 
thought that with millions of trained men and with all the 
guns manufactured by Krupp, it would be possible to iguore 
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the spirit of the surrounding nations. It thought that demo- 
eratic institutions had destroyed the spirit of England, and 
possibly that of France also. It thought that Russia was 
paralysed by the tradition of bureaucracy. If the Prussian 
Government judged rightly, Germany will succeed in her great 
design. Perhaps once more the Prussian Government has 
been mistaken.—I am, Sir, &., Spenser WILKINSON. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—— 


THE ANILINE DYE DILEMMA.—DUTIES OR 
SUBSIDIES ? 


[To rms Eprrorm or ruz “ Srecraton.”’} 


Srm,— Although at the time of writing it is not known how 
far successful the Government has been in obtaining capital 
for ite new Aniline Dye Company, it must be admitted that 
the Government’s scheme has many objections. There were 
excellent reasons why the Government should adopt exceptional 
measures in regard to the aniline dye trade. In the first place, 
aniline dyes are essential to the welfare of a great number of 
staple British industries. Not only the textile trades, but the 
paint and colour trades, carpet-making, straw-hat manufac- 
tare, linoleum-making, the printers’ ink trade, artificial-flower 
making, and innumerable other industries to a less degree 
depend for their prosperity on supplies of the fastest, 
brightest, and best dyes that modern scientific industry can 
produce. Nothing short of the best will suffice. Inferior 
dyes would hopelessly handicap goods that in all other 
respects were of the best quality. Lord Moulton has estimated 
that the total output of British industry to which aniline 
dyes are essential is £200,000,000 per annum, while the 
number of wage-earners involved amounts to 1,500,000. The 
aniline dye industry is by no means on all fours with the 
average trade, which is more or less self-contained, since it is 
elearly the key industry on which others depend. 

It is of no practical utility at this stage to examine the 
causes of British dependence on Germany for dyes. One 
might blame British manufacturers for want of enterprise, 
and draw profitable lessons from the results attending closer 
application, greater encouragement to scientific research, 
better organization, and co-ordinated effort. A time of crisis 
is not the moment for apportioning blame. It is rather the 
occasion for active effort, and so it has rightly been regarded 
by the Government. Acting under the advice of Lord 
Moalton and a Committee of expert advisers representing the 
most important interests affected, the Government ultimately 
propounded a scheme for establishing, on a national basis, a 
company to produce the necessary dyes. Lord Moulton was 
not responsible for the financial details of the proposed com- 
pany ; his part was rather to find a way to overcome the great 
practical and technical difficulties in the way; and, as events 
have proved, Lord Moulton’s work has received the grateful 
and sympathetic support of the traders, while the Govern. 
ment’s financial proposals have been subjected to violent 
criticism. 

The essential points of the Government scheme were the 
ereation of a new company with a capital of £3,000,000 for 
the purpose of acquiring established works—an option was 
secured on the business of Messrs. Read Holliday and Co. of 
Huddersfield—extending their plant and erecting new factories, 
The Government undertook to lend the new company 
£1,500,000 on debentures at 4 per cent., repayable in twenty- 
five years. Lord Moulton, in putting the scheme forward 
on behalf of the Government, urged that the new enterprise 
must be (1) Large, to put it beyond German attack; 
(2) National, to remove it from the temptation of absorption; 
(3) Co-operative, to ensure the sale of the output. Lord 
Moulton suggested that each consumer should subscribe in 
sbares a sum equivalent to his average yearly purchase of 
dyes. In this way it was hoped to give consumers direct 
interest in and control of the enterprise. 

The objections were voiced last week at the Leeds and 
Bradford Chambers of Commerce, and by the Worsted Com- 
mittee of the counties of York, Lancaster, and Cheshire. 
Briefly, they may be summarized as follows: (1) The best 
and most modern dyes cannot be made in this country owing 
to. lack of knowledge and skill. The war will probably be 
over before the German methods are rediscovered, and 











certainly before sufficient skill has been attained to enable 
dyes of equal quality and at as low price to be produced, 
Therefore (2) continuous assistance from the Government 
must be given to protect the new industry against German 
underselling, and so provide security for the money invested. 
(3) The new company will create a monopoly, kill individual 
enterprise, and consequently check progress and prevent 
healthy competition. 

The supporters of the Government scheme, replying to the 
criticism sertatim, urge: (1) That already great progress has 
been made in the production of British dyes; that German 
chemists have no monopoly of skill or knowledge; that the 
formulae are known; that the services of Swiss chemists can 
be utilized, and that already in such notable instances as 
indanthrene and red lead the British chemists have achieved 
what was recently declared impossible by the experts. (2) That 
it is improbable that the German chemical industry will be so 
situated as to be able to undersell in Britain after the war, 
and in any case that if it does the proper defence is retaliation 
in the markets of the East. It is urged that there is a limit 
to underselling. (3) That the fact that the new company will 
be under the control of the users of dyes will stimulate progress 
in the direction desired by the trades concerned. 

Since the Government has recognized that the aniline dye 
industry is so vital to national welfare that it is the concern 
of the nation to see it established here, is there not a clear 
case for compromise? Although protective import duties 
imposed on foreign dyes have been frankly demanded by 
some critics, should it not be recognized that if, at the close 
of the war, British dyes are not equal in quality to the 
German, other trades must in self-defence obtain the best 
from whatever sourceP Since it is a question of quality 
rather than price, is it not clear that simple protective duties 
do not meet the case, and, if protection is needed, that some 
other form is indicated? Ought not the Government to seek 
the via media by some form of subsidy? This, while meeting 
the objections of the traders, would, it seems to me, be 
infinitely less objectionable than creating a State-controlled 
industry which, if successful, would be a powerful argument 
for the Syndicalists.—I am, Sir, &c., 

80 Norfolk Strect, W.C. T. SwrnBorNE SHELDRAKB. 





THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AS A 
SHIPOW NER. 

[To tue Eprror or Tue “Srectator.”)} 
Srr,—Collectivism unmitigated, naked, and unabashed! State 
ownership of the “ means of distribution”! And of “ distri- 
bution” to foreign countries! This is the peril with which 
the people of the United States are menaced by a President 
who owes his election to the party of individualism, the party 
which has given to the country nearly half of the incumbents 
of that high office during the past hundred and fourteen 
years, the party of which President Jefferson (1800 to 1808) 
was the first leader, and of which President Cleveland 
(1884-1896) was its last until President Wilson took office 
in 1913. 

Am I in error in my belief that there is no precedent in 
modern times for State ownership of a merchant marine for 
foreign trade? Has such ownership even for coastwise, river, 
or lake traffic existed, except possibly for such subsidiary 
purposes as ferriage across waters like the Straits of Messina 
or Lake Baikal in connexion with State railways, in which 
whole trains are sometimes so carried? Has any advocate of 
the ownership by the State of “the means of distribution” 
included in his programme fleets for the carriage of the 
products of its citizens to foreign parts P 

And what is the excuse for this blow at the fundamental 
principle of the Democratic Party (now in control of the 
Executive and of both Houses of Congress), a principle which 
is the raison d’étre of the party? This is the excuse :— 

“It is of equal consequence that the nations whom Europe has 
usually supplied with innumerable articles of manufacture and 
commerce of which they are in constant need, and without which 
their economic development halts and stands still, can now get 
only asmall part of what they formerly imported, and eagerly 
look to us to supply their all but empty markets. ‘This is 
particularly true of our own neighbours, the States, great and 
small, of Central and South America, Their lines of trade have 
hitherto run chiefly athwart the seas, not to our ports, but to the 
ports of Great Britain and of the Continent of Europe. — 
(President Wilson in his address to Congress, December, 1914, 
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i f an act authorizing him to expend 
sence copelaltien of ships for the perce J of samen 
and cargoes to foreign ports.) 

The United States, then, is to become a shipowner primarily 
in order that the “economic development” of foreign States, 
especially those of Central and South America, may proceed 
in its normal course, which has been interrupted by the war. 
But this is not the only object of the proposed legislation :— 

“The United States . . . should be ready, as never before, to 
serve itself and to serve mankind, ready with its resources, its 
energies, its forces of production and its means of distribution. . .. 
We have the wish to serve and to serve greatly, generously ; but 
we are not prepared as we should be. ... Hence the proposed 


Shipping Bill.” 

The service to foreign “nations” and to “mankind” is the 
main object, but service to “itself” is not to be wholly over- 
looked by the United States in this abandonment of the 
doctrine of laisser faire which for more than a century has 
dominated Democratic practice, and more or less the policy of 
its opponents in the ranks of the Republican Party. 

It seems to be understood that if the pending Bill should 
pass into law, it is the President’s intention to acquire by 
purchase ships belonging to two German companies, of which 
there are forty-two laid up in American ports, fearing capture 
if they should venture outside. These forty-two ships have 
a total tonnage of about 464,000, and include the ‘ Vaterland’ 
of 54,282 tons (the largest ship afloat), five others of over 
18,000 tons each, and eight others of over 10,000 tons each; 
twenty-seven of these ships are in New York Harbour, and 
the others are in the harbours of Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, New Orleans, Newport News, and Bar Harbour. 

I am informed by authority which I believe to be reliable 
that the Germans who own these ships are liable for very 
heavy payments in respect of them, including the feeding and 
wages of their crews, port charges, management, depreciation, 
&c., exceeding in ail more than one million pounds sterling per 
annum. So that, assuming that the United States Government 
takes over these ships for the sum of money which is 
mentioned in the Bill, the first effects of the transaction would 
be (1) to place that sum at the disposal of the present German 
owners of the ships, (2) to rélieve them from the serious 
charges to which they are subject, and (3) to eliminate the 
possibility that sooner or later the ships may become the law- 
ful prizes of the British Fleet. (Whether or not the sale would 
be a violation of international law I must leave to the 
experts.) Thus the United States, instead of maintaining 
neutrality, would become a benefactor of one of the belli- 
gerents, and would in part deprive the other (Great Britain) 
of that superiority at sea, and its consequent ability to exert 
financial superiority in finance, which it at present possesses 
as an offset to the great superiority of ite adversary on land. 

What next? These ships will have been bought for the 
purpose of carrying cargoes. Cargoes of what, and for whom ? 
A good deal is said about the countries of Central and South 
America. Willtbere be no other countries to which cargoes 
will be carried? It is lawful for a citizen of a neutral Power 
to sell munitions of war to a belligerent, subject to the right 
of search in transit by sea and the right of seizure for proper 
cause. Will the Government carry such contraband? Will 
it permit its ships to be searched by the other belligerent P 
To what jurisdiction will it submit questions of condemnation P 
What about conditional contraband, and the inevitable diffi- 
culties which arise from its carriage in neutral bottoms? Will 
the United States make itself responsible for its ultimate 
destination, assuming that that destination turns out to be 
one of the belligerents? If a belligerent should declare and 
establish a blockade of an enemy port, will these “neutral” 
ships endeavour to break through that blockade? Such 
questions could be multiplied indefinitely. 

They can be avoided by only one method. Neutrality can 
only be preserved by being neutral. For a real neutral 
(intending to be neutral) there is no path of safety but that of 
refraining from touching, even remotely, any matter or thing 
which may cause a diplomatic or other conflict with one of 
the belligerents. Of course the people of the United States 
are indirectly suffering from the effects of the war upon its 
commerce and industry. Who is not suffering from its 
effects? Fortunate indeed are the people whose sufferings 
are only financial. Half the population of the globe is also 
suffering from wounds or sickness, or loss of relatives, or the 
horrors of massacre of women and children, or the destruction 





of their civilization, or facing death itself. The United 
States has it in its power to bring all this to a speedy ter- 
mination, without abandoning its neutrality, by giving the 
Allies not only the sympathy which it has bestowed, and is 
bestowing, in so large a measure, but by exerting that 
economic pressure upon their enemy of which it is capable, 
and which will some day (but perhaps after a much longer 
period of time) be made effective by the Allies without such 
assistance, 

In the consideration of all the questions which are raised in 
this letter, it is hoped that the President will not ignore the 
ethical aspects of this great war which have been so fully 
described by such distinguished Americans as Professor G. B. 
Adams of Yale University, Mr. Charles Francis Adams, 
ex-Ambassador Robert Bacon, Mr. James M. Beck, Mr. 
Joseph H. Choate, President Samuel Harden Church (Carnegie 
Institute), Dr. Charles W. Eliot, Judge Jobn Clinton Gray, 
Professor William Gardner Hale, Professor Henry M. Howe 
of Columbia University, ex-President Roosevelt, Dr. J. William 
White, and many others, and practically by the entire Press 
of America which is not controlled by Germans or German- 
Americans—ethical aspects which must of necessity appeal to 
him (if he will examine them) as a master in the domain of 
morals,—I am, Sir, &., A Jerrersonian DemocRAT. 





THE AMERICAN PROTEST. 

(To tux Epiron or tux “Srecraros.”") 
Sir.—I have been reading the article “ The American Protest” 
in the Spectator of January 2nd. With reference to the 
selling of copper by American copper magnates to Germany 
vid the neutral countries, the following extracts from Russell 
Lowell's poem “Jonathan to John” (Biglow Papers, No. 11) 
may be of interest :— 


“You wonder why we’re hot, John? 
Your mark wuz on the guns, 
The neutral guns, thet shot, John, 
Our brothers an’ our sons.” 

(Query: “ Our daughters an’ our sons.” “The non-combatants 
who were killed or wounded in the East Coast raid were all struck 
by eee in which copper was an essential part,” says your 
article. 


“Ef I turned mad dogs loose, John, 
On your front-parlour stairs, 
Would it jest meet your views, John, 
To wait an’ sue their heirs? 
Our folks believe in Law, John, 
An’ it’s for her sake now 
They’ve left the axe an’ saw, John, 
The anvil an’ the plough. 
We know we've got a cause, John, 
Thet’s honest, just, an’ true ; 
We thought 'twould win applause, John, 
Ef nowheres else, from you. 
The South says, ‘ Poor folks down!’ John, 
An’ ‘ All men up!" say we,— 
White, yaller, black, an’ brown, John: 
Now which is your idee?” 
[Query : “The Hun says, ‘ Small States down!’ Sam, 
An’ ‘All men up!’ say we.”] 
At the risk of making these quotations too long I must add 
the last stanza :— 
“God means to make this land, John, 
Clear thru, from sea to sea, 
Believe an’ understand, John, 
The wuth o’ bein’ free. 
Ole Uncle S. sez he, ‘ I guess, 
God's price is high,’ sez he ; 
But nothin’ else than wut He sells 
Wears long, an’ thet J. B. 
May larn, like you an’ me!” 
—I am, Sir, &., M. Eve_rn OLDFIELD. 
Belstone, Devon. 





THE KING AND RECRUITING. 
(To ras Eprrom or tus “Srecraton.”] 
S1r,—Lord Kitchener in the House of Lords on January 6th 
said that recruiting was normal, whatever that may mean; 
but the fact remains that we want all the suitable and avail- 
able men in the country, and the sooner we get them the 
sooner it will be possible to end the war. The Parliamentary 
Recruiting Committee are doing work of value but slow. 
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We have had appeals on posters, and otherwise, such as 
“ Kitchener Wants You,” “The King’s Army Wants 500,000 
Men,” “Your King and Country Want You,” but there has 
never been a really personal appeal from the King himself. I 
venture to think that if his Majesty could be prevailed on to 
write a short appeal in his own words and sign it, a greater 
effect would be produced by its publication than we have yet 
seen. “The King” in the third person means to the ordinary 
man little if anything more than “the country” or “the 
Government.” 

Two other points. Itis of the greatest importance that the 
amount of pension to widows and orphans sbould be settled 
quickly, and that an assurance should immediately be given by 
the War Office that a man who is disabled will receive an 
allowance sufficient to keep him from want.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. L. Moysgy. 

Cresswell House, Bezhill-on-Sea. 





MEN, MEN, MEN. 
[To tax Epitor or tux “ Srectator.””’} 

Srr,—For the past few weeks I have been reading with the 
greatest interest and ever-increasing anxiety your remarkable 
and inspiring articles on the above subject, and the impres- 
sion which they convey is that England does not realize even 
to-day the seriousness of the struggle in which she is engaged. 
At the same time I do know that the training of a new army 
of one million men and the getting ready of the necessary 
equipment is a gigantic task which might well tax the 
organization capacity of any country. The War Office, how- 
ever, according to recent cables, has made a move in the right 
direction, thanks in the main to the energy with which you 
have urged your point of view. 

Your readers may be interested to know what this little 
country is doing in the way of raising men. The “ Union” 
and Rhodesia have a total white population of approximately 
1,400,000, of whom probably 25 per cent. are either passive or 
actively hostile to the war. This percentage, of course, 
includes rebels, who are, or rather were, much more numerous 
than good people at home imagine. This brings the eligible 
population, if I might so use the term, to about 1,000,000. 
We know that 55,000 men are already in the field, which is 
55 per cent. of the total eligible population, or 11 per cent. 
of its males. But in every town and “ dorp” there is either a 
Voluntary Training Association or Town Guard, some of 
which are really first-class material. Precise figures as to 
numbers are not available, but a month ago there were 17,000 
in the Johannesburg area, about 5,000 in the Cape Peninsula, 
and nearly 3,000 in Pretoria. In Durban, Maritzburg, and 
Bloemfontein they are also numbered by the thousand, so one 
may safely assume that there are about 45,000 all told in 
South Africa, which, with the men in the field, makes a total 
of 100,000, or 20 per cent. of the males. Only last week Lord 
Buxton said that “40 per cent. of the whole eligible popula- 
tion of South Africa was taking some active part in the 
putting down of revolt or otherwise assisting the Empire.” 
Now this is not a bad proportion of our total manhood, when 
we consider that another 10,000 rebels took the field with 
Beyers and De Wet. Of course the difference between South 
Africa and Britain to-day is that here in South Africa we 
have war in our midst and at our very doors, whereas in Great 
Britain, so far as Iam aware, not even a hostile aeroplane or 
Zeppelin has yet been seen. 

I sometimes think that only when a German expeditionary 
force lands in England will people in the mass realize that 
the existence of our great Empire is at stake. I do not want 
to make invidious comparisons, but my own opinion is that 
South Africa has done not so badly, and that the Old Country 
might take her as an example of what is possible.—I am, Sir, 
&., Wm. CULLEN, 

Lieut.-Colonel I,L.H, (Reserve). 

Monte Rosa, Faure Street, Cape Town, 

December 11th, 1914. 





THE SOLDIER’S CAP AND RUGS FOR HORSES. 
[To tne Eprror oF Tux ‘‘SrecraTor.”] 

Srr,—Your readers need not disturb themselves on the 

subject of the soldiers’ caps. The new ones now being issued 

are quite soft; they have ear-flaps which can be buttoned 

under the chin, and also a flap at the back to run the rain off. 





The ordinary pattern is very popular and suitable for peace 
soldiering, which, after all, occupies ninety per cent. of our 
time, and I doubt if, after the war, there will be any general 
demand to change it. As a matter of fact, the bulk of the 
men in bad weather wear woollen helmets or cap-comforters, 
Meeting an infantryman in the dusk always reminds me of 
goblins and pixies and Peer Gynt. He is wrapped up ina 
goatskin coat, and his entrenching tools and pack, loaded up 
with wood to take into the trenches, almost persuade one that 
he belongs to another world—Hartz Mountains, and all that 
sort of thing. 

I doubt very much if Miss Kenyon’s money will be well spent 
on mackintosh rugs (see Spectator, January 2nd, p.17). Before 
we came out here we had a lot of trouble with colds and horses 
off their feed, &c. But they do extraordinarily well at present, 
standing out in orchards up to their fetlocks in mud. My 
horses have two saddle blankets, and are clipped trace high, 
They are keeping in good condition, in spite of the fact that 
they very often are short of hay. But they get two pounds daily 
of beetroot as an extra. The number of sick is about seven 
to nine per cent. But these are mostly due to picked-up nails, 
kicks, and not to want of rugs. The horses get very muddy, 
like the men, and seem equally unconcerned. Cases of 
strangles pull round just as quickly as they do at home. 
Owing to the mud the horn of the feet is apt to get unduly 
soft, but that is inevitable.—I am, Sir, &c., B. 8. 


[To tax Eprror oF tHe “Specrator.’’] 


Srr,—I have read the various letters in the Spectator com- 
menting on the conspicuous nature of the round, flat surface 
of the headgear of the British troops with anxious interest, 
As a regular visitor at the West End cinema theatres, I have 
been much struck by the distinctness with which the flat tops 
of the caps of our soldiers stand out in the pictures, even at a 
great distance, whereas the German soldiers, both as regards 
helmet and uniform, are almost as indistinct as earthworms. 
Surely this is a matter which calls for serious and immediate 
consideration.—I am, Sir, &c., Ss. W. 





A VOICE FROM THE FRONT. 
[To rue Eprror oy rue “ Sprcraror.”’] 

S1r,— You may be interested to hear that the other day—ina 
place which the Censorship regulations forbid me to mention 
—I saw a number of soldiers surrounding an officer who was 
reading the Spectator to them; and in another place I sawa 
private give a packet of treasured cigarettes to a comrade for 
a three-weeks-old copy of the Spectator. He felt he had got 
a good bargain. Pray do all you can to get the men in 
England to undertake their proper share of the work we are 
doing out here for them. Don’t butter them up, and tell them 
they are “heroes,” when they are not. The impression we 
have out here is that there is far too much joining “fancy” 
organizations in England, and that this sort of thing is merelyan 
excuse for loafing and stopping comfortably at home ina warm 
house, instead of dodging bullets in a cold trench. Personally, I 
know at least half a dozen hefty young men under thirty-five 
who have become special constables, when they ought to 
be in the ranks of the New Army. But being a special 
constable is a comparatively “soft job,” and being in 
Kitchener’s Army is hard work. In my opinion, no able- 
bodied man under forty should be allowed to be a special 
constable. This is for their seniors. The duty of every able- 
bodied man from twenty to forty, who has a heart instead 
of a lump of putty under his fifth rib, is training for the 
trenches. This is not carried out—as far too many people in 
England think—by bellowing alleged “ patriotic” ditties in 
pubs. and clubs. There is much sterner work for men to do 
if we are to beat the Germans. You may perhaps be sur- 
prised to hear that, when we got the news of the Scarborough 
raid, everybody out here said, “D——d good thing. Serves 
’em jolly well right. Perhaps it will wake them up.” Not 
charitable, I grant; still, under the circumstances, quite 
natural. Another thing: pray tell the beer-swilling, picture- 
show-patronizing, football-match-watching mob that it is 
extremely stupid of them to imagine that this war is going 
to be won by belittling the German Army. I can assure you 
it isn’t. I have seen the German Army. It is a d——d good 
army. It fights bard and it dies hard. No army can do 
more.—I am, Sir, &c., Zz. 
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PATRIOTISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 
(To tae Eprrom oF THB nid ae a ciundind 
—The following words from Dr. Rdward Caird’s Ball: 

p< iy aoe published in 1907, are, I think, worth 

recalling now. It will be observed that the non-Christian 

type of patriotism described is spoken of as if it were some- 
thing altogether belonging to the past :— 

«Christianity ... putan end to the exclusive claims of any 


i be the chosen le, and to the conception, so prevalent 
in poet of the aaley, & a national God who was indifferent 
or hostile to all other nations” (pp. 108-9). ’ . 

“« Wo have learned from Christianity to regard national life as 
part of something wider than itself; we cannot feel like those for 
whom heaven seemed to be their steadfast ally against all their 
foes; whose God indeed was almost an embodiment of their 
national unity ; and who regarded all other nations as without any 
human or divine right against thén, if not, indeed, born to be 


their servants ” (p. 85). 
—I am, Sir, &c., Cc. L. D. 





GERMAN-CANADIANS. 
[To rue Eprror or tas “ Srecrator.”’} 
Srr,—There is obviously much misconception in this country 
regarding the nature of the German element in the United 
States and Canada respectively. The former, certainly the 
noisy and powerful portion of it, is in the main of recent 
importation. The bulk of Teutonic-Canadians, on the other 
hand, have been for generations in the country, and came out of 
various German States long before a United Germany or the 
“ German idea” existed. Berlin, for instance, the town alluded 
to by your correspondent (Spectator, January 2nd), lies ina large 
German settled district in Ontario, which dates back for the 
greater part of a century. Some districts in Canada, too, 
were settled after the Revolutionary War by German immi- 
grants from Pennsylvania and elsewhere, either civilians 
who for various reasons preferred British rule to the untried 
new Republic, or were frankly loyalists, having served in 
Colonial loyalist corps or with the German mercenaries 
utilized by Great Britain in that war. Elaboration is 
impossible and unnecessary here. But this roughly describes 
the situation. These German communities, it is true, retained 
their national characteristics with curious tenacity. But one 
cannot imagine such ever loyal Canadian-British as they 
have proved sympathizing with modern Germany and 
Kaiserism.—I am, Sir, &c., A. G. BRADLEY. 
Rye Dormy House Club, Rye, Sussex. 





FRIENDS’ WAR VICTIMS COMMITTEE. 
(To tae Epitor or tue “ Srrcrator.”’] 

S1r,—We think it may interest your readers to hear of the 
work of the Friends’ War Victims Relief Committee, which 
is striving to bring tokens of sympathy from our more favoured 
country to those which have been so sorely stricken, Little 
or nothing can permeate to Belgium so far, but to the refugees 
in Holland twenty-three bales of clothing have already been 
sent, and further schemes are on foot for helping their sorry 
plight; while in France about fifty workers are already 
alleviating distress. They have established a Maternity 
Hospital for Refugees at Chilons-sur-Marne, with a sort of 
créche for the elder children, and they have given clothes to 
between fourteen and fifteeen hundred needy refugees in the 
district. Even Soissons, although still under fire, has been 
reached by one party with supplies of clothes. At other 
villages in the districts of Esternay, Vitry-le-Francois, and 
Fére-Champenoise simple reconstructive work is being done, 
in some cases by repairing outhouses and the like, to form 
some sort of habitation, in others by building simple wooden 
huts. 

For these the French authorities provide free materials. 
They also grant free petrol for the cars necessary for trans- 
porting the materials; and the Comité du Secours National 
have made a grant for the maintenance of the party, thus 
showing their appreciation of the work in hand. To a great 
extent they are unable to set about it themselves, owing to 
their energies and resources being so entirely sapped by the 
war. There are indications of the probable great expansion 
of the work, and we would appeal to ull those who long to 
bring help to the homeless, to assist us. Donations may be 
sent to Isaac Sharp, 136 Bishopsgate, E.C.; warm clothes to 
Dennis Milner, 22 New Street Square, E.C.; and all inquiries 








may be addressed to the office. The office will shortly be 
moved to 104 Ethelburga House, 91 Bishopsgate, E.C.—We 
are, Sir, &c., E. W. Brooks, Chairman of Executive. 
A. Ruru Fry, Honorary Secretary. 
8 Mylne Street, Myddelton Square, E.C., 
January 12th, 





SOME HUMOURS OF THE EAST END IN WAR 
TIME. 


[To tae Epiror or tas “Srecrator.” J 


Sir,—When visiting that part of London where every 
stranger addresses one as ‘ My dear,” one’s path is greatly 
lightened by the unexpected point of view and phraseology 
of the relations of our brave defenders. What could be more 
refreshing than to be told by a mother of “my son’s money 
lying, so to speak, dormouse in the bank”? When, however, I 
hastily signed a paper for an elderly woman, unused to 
handling a pen, to have “ What a lovely scholar!” murmured 
in my ear left me dumb, and I had to wait until a heavy cross 
had been impressed on the document before I could think of 
any complimentary rejoinder. It is all a little unexpected, as 
when, trying sympathetically to take particulars of an absent 
husband, the wife suddenly throws in: “ And I only ’ope ’e’ll 
serve the Germans as ’e served me.” There is a good deal of 
confusion relating to locality, as in the case of one mother, 
who said her son was in France, she thought “ working at 
the basement.” One delightful old lady, in a conspicuously 
clean room, described her health as never having been good 
since the hot summer, when she “made too free with 
water.” She was sure the complications of her son's finances 
would be straightened out if I would write to the “coloured 
sergeant.” For real dramatic opening of a conversation I 
thought the following hard to beat. Sitting next to a woman 
at one of the Club concerts, she suddenly turned to me and 
said: “I’ve ’ad a lot of trouble since my ‘usband left, what 
with burying the children and the police in the house,” and 
then, alas! an urgent job swept me from her side before I 
could hear the conclusion of this series of misfortunes. It is 
small wonder that, amid so much that is new and unusual, 
the actual work of these soldier sons should prove somewhat 
puzzling, though here again the strange and unknown is 
often reconstituted into the already familiar, Thus one 
mother described her younger son as being now in the “ fly 
corpse,” while the elder one “had joined the ditch patch 
riders.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Metestna SeTon-CHRisTOPHER. 





SPECIAL CONSTABLES. 


(To raw Eprror or tax “ Srecraton.”] 


Srr,—I have read with interest the letter of thanks to the 
London special constables addressed by the Home Secretary 
tothe Lord Mayor on December 31st, and I am glad that 
their services should be acknowledged in such handsome 
terms; but I regret that Mr. McKenna, in doing a graceful 
thing, has not done it more gracefully. Why should his appre- 
ciation be confined to the London special constables? In 
my provincial town there are something like two thousand 
citizens who have, since the middle of August, for three hours 
a night, a fortnight on and a week off, guarded public buildings, 
bridges, &c.—a monotonous and, in the recent weather, a very 
trying work. And in the country districts, where the muddy 
roads have to be patrolled, the duties are, I take it, even more 
arduous. Surely the Home Secretary should have included 
these men in his letter of thanks.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A Specrat ConsTaBLe in Scorianp, 





A FRENCH CREDO. 
(To tux Eprror or tus “Srecraton.”’] 
S1rr,—I send you a rough translation of a Credo by M. Henri 
Lavedan, of the French Academy, which seems to me to 
express the spirit of that new France which is our ally :-— 


“I believe in the courage of our soldiers and the skill and 
devotion of our leaders. I believe in the power of right, in the 
crusade of civilization, in France, the eternal, the imperishable, 
the essential. I believe in the reward of suffering, and the worth 
of hope. I believe in confidence, in quiet thought, in the humble 
daily round, in discipline, in charity militant. I believe in the 
blood of wounds and the water of benediction; in the blaze of 
artillery and the flame of the votive candle; in the beads of the 
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. I believe in the hallowed vows of the old and in the 

t innocence of children. I believe in women’s prayers, in 

© sleepless heroism of the wife, in the calm piety of the mother, 

in the purity of our cause, in the stainless glory of our flag. I 

believe in our great past, in our great present, in our greater 

future. I believe in our countrymen, both the living and the 

dead. I believe in the hands clenched for battle and in the hands 

clasped for prayer. I believe in ourselves, I believe in God. I 
believe, I believe.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., Susan Bucwan. 





MR. BONAR LAW’S “EXAMPLE.” 

[To tux Epitor oy tus “ Srectator.”’) 
S1r,—I notice that in the last number of the Spectator you 
are at pains to dissociate yourselves from the attitude of the 
editor of the National Review. Mr. Maxse goes on “ gibbeting 
the ante-bellum declarations ...of Liberal and Radical 
journalists and foliticians, and contrasting them with the 
warlike spirit which they subsequently developed.” You say 
that the record is a “painful” one of “‘fatuity and incon- 
sistency,” but you prefer to follow the example set by Mr. 
Bonar Law and Mr. Austen Chamberlain and co-operate with 
the poor erring Liberals who have, in substance, acknow- 
ledged their error. 

This is very charming of you, but please permit me to 
point out that you are singularly mistaken in thinking that 
Mr. Maxse’s gibbet is reserved for fatuous and inconsistent 
Liberals. In that elegant anthology, The Potsdam Diary, for 
instance, in which every day brings with it something written 
or said by “the blindest leaders of the blind,” Mr. Bonar Law 
is (on April 3rd) gibbeted for his words of 1912 :— 

“Thear it also constantly said—there is no use shutting our 

eyes or ears to obvious facts—that, owing to divergent interests, 
war some day or other between this country and Germany is 
inevitable. I never believe in these inevitable wars.” 
These seem very sensible words, but in Mr. Maxse’s eyes they 
make Mr. Bonar Law a member of “the British Potsdam 
Party.” Mr. Law is not a sheep who now patriotically 
co-operates with the wicked Radical goats; he is himself a 
goat, with a “ painful record of fatuity and inconsistency.” 

I have no doubt that you will be more anxious than ever to 
show that the Spectator is not the National Review, and I 
eannot help thinking you will think just a shade better of 
“the British Potsdam Party ” when you realize that, in addition 
to “ Liberal and Radical journalists and politicians,” it includes 
persons so little entitled to that description as Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Bonar Law.—I an, Sir, &c., 

A LipERAL JOURNALIST. 

[We thoroughly agree with the Unionist leader that it is 
a mistake to talk about “inevitable wars.” Wars are never 
inevitable if they are properly prepared against. The real 
difference between the two parties was that the Unionists 
desired to make adequate preparation, convinced that by 
so doing they would be preventing, not precipitating, war. 
Many Liberals, quite sincerely no doubt, were inclined to think 
that preparation would precipitate war. ‘They were, of course, 
hopelessly wrong. In our opinion, however, it is useless, 
if not indeed injurious, to pursue a correspondence of this 
description. We shall be more than willing when the war is 
over to discuss the whole question of the lack of preparation. 
—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE RESIGNATION OF DR. LOCH. 

[To tue Eprror or rue “ Srectator.”] 
S1r,—Perhaps you will be willing, even at a time when the 
war occupies all our thoughts, to give space for mention of a 
domestic event which marks an epoch in the history of social 
and charitable reform, and which is causing widespread regret 
amongst all those interested in these matters. I refer to the 
resignation, owing to ill-health, by Dr. Loch of the secretary- 
ship of the Charity Organization Society after service of close 
upon half a century. The gap that he leaves will be appre- 
ciated from the following notice of him that appeared in the 
Oxford Magazine when he received the degree of D.C.L. in 
1905 :-— 


“Mr. Charles Stewart Loch is one of the most surprising facts 
of the present day. Here is a man with no official position, no 
letters after his name, not even a ribbon, whose name is known 
everywhere, whose influence is felt everywhere. That he was 
educated at Glenalmond and Balliol means comparatively little; 
his life begins with his appointment as secretary to the Charity 








Organization Society, and, even more, the life of the Society dates 
from his appointment. He has formulated a principle and created 
a type. The Society, when he joined it, represented a praise. 
worthy if somewhat Utopian effort to bring about co-operation in 
the charitable world and unity amongst its workers. It has since 
become the repository of wise counsels in all matters concerning 
the relief of the _ It is widely disliked and universally 
trusted. Its friends are few and they are voces in deserto, but they 
win a hearing. That independence is among the most valuable 
of the goods and chattels that a man possesses; that to wound 
independence is to do grievous harm; that to foster independence 
is true charity; that character is nine-tenths of life; that the 
State shares with indiscriminate charity the distinction of hein, 
a mighty engine for evil—these and kindred precepts are summed 
up under the Charity Organization Society principles. Now, the 
fount and source of all these is Mr. Loch. He resembles the 
oracle at Delphi more than any modern institution, inasmuch as 
to him come all those who are in doubt about their charitable 
conduct and the effect of action. To all such from his shrine at 
Denison House he gives appropriate answers. More than that, 
the world outside, or at least the wiser part of it, postpones decision 
till Mr. Loch has spoken out. Year by year the public debt to 
him is rolling up. The University of Oxford is to be congratulated 
that it is among the first to recognize the debt and to do some- 
thing to discharge it.” 
Dr. Loch’s reputation as a constructive social reformer is 
firmly established not only in his own country, but also 
throughout Europe and in the United States, where his name 
is a household word with charitable reformers of the best sort. 
Many expressions of regret for his retirement have already 
been received from societies and prominent individuals, both 
at home and abroad. For example, Mr. J. F. L. Blankenburg, 
of Amsterdam, the well-known editor of the Tijdschrift voo 
Armenzorg, who bas taken a leading part in a recent drastic 
reform of public and private poor relief in Holland, writes on 
November 20th :— 
“TI am exceedingly sorry to hear from your letter of the 14th inst. 
that my good old friend Mr. Loch has now resigned. He was a 
jioneer for sensible organized charity and one of the men of mark 
in the field of charity reform. So he stands as a prominent leader 
not only in your country but all over the civilized world in every 
country that is aware that the proper way of giving poor relief is 
only to be discovered by thought, science, and economical culture.” 


But though Dr. Loch has retired he has, like all true leaders, 
left behind him a number of men and women who are pledged 
to carry on his work in his spirit.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. A. Bariwarp. 

[We desire to endorse Mr. Bailward’s tribute to Dr. Loch. 
His resignation is bound, we fear, to be a severe loss to that 
best of philanthropic institutions, the Charity Organization 
Society.—Ep. Spectator.]} 





DIGNITY AND DOMESTIC SERVICE. 
[To rue Eprror or tur “Specrator.”’) 
Srr,—The Spectator has reached the servants’ hall, and need 
I say that we who are fortunate enough to read that journal 
are greatly interested in the correspondence appearing under 
the above heading? May I voice the views of some of those 
who form the subject-matter, as to the causes of what is 
lamented, and the means to be adopted to improve matters ? 
Granting all that “ Northerner” says as to the necessity and 
importance of domestic work for the welfare of the family 
and the nation, can it be truly contended that a large part of 
the services of domestics at the present day can be so 
designated? This is a large question, Mr. Editor, with which 
you will be better able to deal than your questioner, but he 
humbly submits that, ifa servant is employed in administering 
to the mere “fads” and “foibles’’ of those whose only 
“right” to such services is that they are able to “pay the 
wages,” there can be no “dignity” in such labour. The 
first thing required, therefore, is that employers should be 
careful to demand no services that cannot be rendered 
without loss of respect, either to themselves or those 
who serve, for upon its due observance depends whether 
a servant “looks up” or is bemeaned. It will be 
all to the good when domestic service is recognized 
as a profession, because before that stage is reached certain 
lawful conditions of present-day service will inevitably have 
been altered or swept away. Amongst these are unlimited 
hours of labour. Any domestic servant is liable to be called 
apon at any time; overtime is unknown. The remains of 
the truck system of food and lodging in lieu of wages will be 
altered. Servants may be robbed of value in victuals and bed 
without remedy. The present system of private verbal and 
written characters, which puts a servant at the mercy of any 
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employer, must go. The writer is far from suggesting that 
employers as a body take full advantage of any or all of the 
above lawful practices, or that, in general, the conditions of 
domestic service can be judged thereby, but there are un- 
doubtedly a sufficient sprinkling of employers who do not give 
afair amount of leisure; hours of attendance are much too 
long and constant. Food and lodging in many cases leave 
much to be desired, and a secret character without appeal is 
an abomination.—I am, Sir, &c., But er. 
[We agree with a great many of our correspondent’s com- 
plaints; but do not servants quite properly ask and receive 
secret—i.e., confidential—characters of their would-be em- 
ployers ? If they do not they are very unwise.—Ep. Spectator. } 





[To rue Epiton oF tue “ Srrcrator.”] 

S1r,—In the Spectator of January 2nd a correspondent asks : 
“ How is the teaching of cookery in elementary schools to be 
got? Can the County Council enforce it, or must it wait for 
an Act of Parliament?” The answer is that County Councils 
ean enforce it, and most, if not all, of them do enforce it. 
Every girl who has reached the age of eleven is eligible to be 
taught and to earn a Government grant towards the cost, and 
a Divisional Court recently decided that cookery is just as 
much a compulsory subject in a school as is instruction in 
the “three R’s.” The main difficulty in making the teaching of 
cookery universal—and I speak from knowledge as a member 
of a County Education Committee—is the cost. Large 
schools usually have a well-equipped cookery-room as part 
of their accommodation, and smaller schools are often 
grouped for instruction in a central building. In the 
rural districts this is f-equently impossible, owing to 
the smallness of the schools and the long distances they 
are apart. But even in these cases much is being done. 
In Gloucestershire, for example, a travelling van, fitted 
up with all the necessary appliances, stays from four to six 
weeks in a village, and the girls devote their whole time to 
cookery, laundry, and other domestic subjects. Ordinary school 
teachers are also encouraged to learn simple cookery at central 
classes with a view to teaching it in their own schools in 
remote districts. Three years ago the Board of Education 
enlarged its support of domestic subjects by making financial 
provision for instruction in all branches of what may be 
termed housecraft. To make this as practical as possible 
furnished cottages or furnished rooms are used, aud the girls 
are taught every detail in home-making, from the cooking of 
a meul to laying the table, from washing clothes to the 
making of a bed. It is very gratifying that the girls keenly 
enjoy this form of instruction, if only as a relief from the 
subjects in the ordinary school curriculum. It is along such 
lines as these that we may look for a better knowledge of the 
dignity of domestic service.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Glevum Lodge, Cheltenham. Joun Sawyer. 

[We cannot publish any more letters on this subject.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





BIRDS IN PUBLIC PARKS. 

(To tux Eprrorn or tee “ Srecrartor.”’] 
Srr,—We seem to be particularly favoured this year in the 
North-East in wild bird life. In balf an hour’s walk at 9 a.m. 
in Jesmond Dene Park in this city I encountered specimens 
of the following: Greater spotted woodpecker, misselthrush, 
starling, hedge sparrow, blackbird, bramblefinch, goldfinch, 
wren, robin, linnet, blue tit, rook, and bullfinch. This park is 
within two bundred yards of a busy tram route. With the 
exception of the woodpecker, all the birds are easily approach- 
able, and I wonder if your Southern readers can give a better 
list of birds seen in a casual walk in a public park.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A. 8. Reeve. 

33 Shortridge Terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 





GERMANY AND AMERICA. 
[To tae Epiron ov tes “Srecraron.’’] 
Srr,—I enclose a letter received from a German-American 
acquaintance and a copy of my reply, which I think may 
interest you.—I am, Sir, &c., GQ. 
New York. 





- “ December 10th, 1914. 
Dear .—May I call your attention—and solicit the 
consideration of your friends—to an essay on German 








Statecraft, which appears in the current issue of the Outlook 
of December 9th? 

It is a reply to the criticism which is being hurled so volubly 
and eso relentlessly against the German cause in the t 
European conflict from sources often biassed and ill-informed. It 
attempts an analysis of the situation from a viewpoint, though 
not impartial, get competent and sufficiently detached to allow of 
proper pers’ ive. 

During my several visits to this country I have al been 
anxious to enlarge my understanding of the i ip and 
hens pee social, and industrial, between Germany and 
the United States. To its scientific interpretation and literary 
presentation I have already devoted many years of comparative 
study and research. 

It has been my privilege to discuss the various problems, as 
they present themselves in the various departments of activity, 
with many men of eminence, and I feel certain that I would 
profit greatly if I were allowed to meet you, besides on the 
grounds of business, on the premises of general intellectual 
exchange. 

Hoping that you will pardon this rather sudden assault upon 
your leisure, which, I realise, is one of the few things a successful 
man in this country does not possess in abundance, and thanking 
you for any thought or enlightenment which you may be willing 
to bestow upon the subject, I am, yours very truly, ————.” 





“ December 19th, 1914. 

Drar ,—I have delayed replying to your letter of the 
12th of December, calling my attention to an article in the current 
issue of the Outlook, until I had time to read the article, and to 
give your letter the consideration which so important a subject 
deserves. 

First, let me compliment you upon your letter, which I found 
much more tactful and felicitous than the many communications 
which have been sent me during the past three or four months 
from German sources, 

As for the main issue, I do not believe that there ever will be, 
and I hope there never can be, a complete understanding between 
our country and Germany so long as the latter country is domi- 
nated by the ideals which seem to me to be the basis of its 
manifold activities. So far as I read the situation, we and the 
Germans look at life from different standpoints. It is a common- 
place to refer to the hopelessness of the Western mind under- 
standing the subtleties and idiosyncrasies of the Chinese mind. 
It has very lately become apparent, however, that almost as wide 
a chasm separates the point of view of the average German from 
that of the average Frenchman, Englishman, or American, 

I believe that it is not merely a question of a different opinion 
about methods, but that it is a radically different standpoint with 
respect to principles; that there is a moral question involved, and 
about a moral question—or, as some would say, a spiritual principle 
—there is never any hope of reconciling opposing views. We 
believe that the minds of the German race have been saturated 
with the thoroughly pernicious teachings of Nietzsche, of Haeckel, 
of Von Hartmann, of Treitschke, and of your other materialistic 
philosophers, until they hold a point of view towards life and 
towards what is fitting and proper in the conduct of life that is 
reprehensible, selfish, and wicked. 

It is not a question of arguing; it is not a matter which we can 
dispute. It is a question of fact. If the Germans think that 
might makes right; if they think that the end justifies the 
means ; if they think that necessity knows no laws; if they think 
that their future and their welfare justify war, justify the viola- 
tion of Belgian neutrality, justify any other breaking of the 
ordinary rules of honour and of morality—and I judge from your 
article, and from scores of others which I have seen, that the 
Germans as a whole do think all these things—then all I can say 
is that the rest of the civilized world hold a diametrically 
opposite view and that no reconciliation is possible, 

ou yourself, in your article, say that the issue has been 
beclouded by endeavouring to bring into it a moral question. You 
say that morals have nothing to do with war. You seem to have 
more or less contempt for some of the English publicists, and 
perhaps for some of our American newspaper writers, for mixing 
up these two subjects, which from your standpoint should be kept 
separate. Of course I think you are wrong, and that war is as 
much subject to moral considerations and to the other rules that 
govern proper human conduct, as any other human activity. 

So what is the use of talkingabout it? Whenthere is a dispute 
between people that involves fundamental principles, the only 
thing that they can do is to fight it out; and the good always 
prevails in the long run. 

Germany has suffered ever since the time of Frederick the 
Great, and particularly during the last fifty years, from the com- 
plete divorce between politics or statesmanship and religion. If 
the influences of religion are removed from the policies that 
guide the destinies of a nation, and if they are replaced by 
purely materialistic motives of self-interest and self-aggrandise- 
ment, that nation may have atemporary career of great brilliance, 
but is bound sooner or later to coms in conflict with those forces 
in the world which make for righteousness, and to meet defeat. I 
suppose you think it nonsense to taik about religion in politics— 
that that is something that went out of date several hundred 
years ago. 

I also suppose you think that England and France have been 
just as selfish and have worked just as hard—but not so efficiently 
—for their self-interest and self-aggrandisement as Germany has. 
I would agree with you with this difference—and it is a great one, 








England and France and America are full of faults. They have 
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been ruthless, cruel, arrogant, selfisk, anything you like, but they 
have been these things because they are human, or composed of 
faulty human units, and not as a national policy. They have 
been bad because to be bad is human, not because they had a bad 
ideal. On the contrary, they had a good ideal. They admire and 
reverence what is best in human conduct and effort and desire to 
emulate it, and so fight on the side of the angels. ey fail for 
the same reasons all human beings fail in attainiflg their ideal. 
Germany, on the other hand, sha her conduct deliberately on 
principles which the non-Germanic world repudiates as pernicious 
and wicked. She fights on the side of evil. 

I am afraid you will not be able even to understand what I am 
talking about. Therefore I repeat what I have already said in this 
letter, that I do not think there is any use of talking—or writing 
—about it. I think that the only sensible thing to do is to go on 
fighting about it, as it does not in the least matter how many 
people are killed, or how much property is destroyed, or what 
sacrifices are required, if an evil influence in the world is destroyed 
and one of the fundamental spiritual principles is vindicated. — 
Yours truly, —_—”" 


(Our correspondent represents, we are sure, the true 
America—the America which not only speaks English but 
thinks English ; the America of Washington, of Lincoln, and 
of Grant; the America which stands for freedom and 
humanity, not merely when it pays commercially, but when 
adherence to those ideals demands a sacrifice.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE SOCIETY, 
[To tae Eprrorn oF Tue ‘“‘SrectaTor,”’] 


Sir,—The questions which are being asked by the “man in the 
street ’’—or in the parks—naturally centre around the war. Some 
pacificists are saying that to take part in any war is inconsistent 
with Christian principles, and this contention is taken up by those 
who really hate our religion, but who think that any stick is good 
enough to beat it with. Many of this latter class are foreigners— 
often Germans and Austrians; others are anti-patriotic Socialists. 
Such men as these are doing all they can to weaken the patriotic 
feeling and action of those whom they can reach by lecturing in 
the parks or otherwise, and to give them some reason, or excuse, 
for declining to take their part in the struggle for freedom, 
honour, and national existence in which the Empire is engaged. 

This being so, the Christian Evidence Society could not (even if 
it wished to do so) carry out its work of maintaining the reason- 
ableness of Christianity against current objections without 
practically helping to fix the determination of the Empire to see 
the matter through, and urging all to share in maintaining the 
cause of righteousness and liberty as a matter of religious duty. 
And this the Society is doing all over London and also in the 
provinces. Our lecturers give their whole-hearted support to the 
work of recruiting; at the same time they do not fail to use the 
object-lesson given them in Belgium and Northern France of 
the practical results which flow from anti-Christian philosophy 
and the negation of the religion of the Incarnation. 

Thus our work is at present, even more than ever, exceedingly 
necessary and hopeful. The summer season being at an end, our 
lecturers have volunteered to carry out an extensive open-air 
campaign during the winter in the London parks, receiving only 
their out-of-pocket expenses. Our agents are also carrying on 
the work in the provinces, We confidently ask you for help to 
maintain and to extend our campaign for the sake of the country 
as well as for the sake of our religion.— We are, Sir, &c., 

H. T. Anprews, D.D. (Professor at Hackney College); 
Wm. Hy. Bennett, D.D., Litt.D. (Principal at Lancashire 
College); James Horr Mouton, D.Litt., D.D. (Professor 
at Manchester University); Herserr E. Ryzz, D.D., 
Bishop (Dean of Westminster); P. V. Smrrx, LL.D., 
M.A. (Chancellor of the Diocese of Manchester); H. J. 
Wurrs, D.D. (Professor at King’s College, London). 


84 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 





DR. WHITE’S “A PRIMER OF THE WAR.” 
(To rae Epriror or tue “ Srrcraror.’’] 


Srr,—In your last issue you have noticed at some length Dr. 
White’s A Primer of the War, published by the J. C. Winston Co., 
Philadelphia, at 50 cents. May we be allowed to state for the 
information of your readers that we had already arranged to 
publish this book in England at 1s. net under the title, America’s 
Arraignment of Germany? We expect to publish it on January 15th. 
—We are, Sir, &e., Grores G. Harrap & Co. 


2 & 3 Portsmouth Street, Kingsway, W.C., January 13th. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or inilials, or with a pseudonym or are marked 
* Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein erpressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 





THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 





Presipent: LORD DESBOROUGH. 
Hon. Secretary: PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 


Heap Orrices: Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 
(Carey Street entrance). 





The aims and objects of this force are: 


(1) To encourage recruits forthe Regular and Territorial Army, 

(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the ranks, or 
otherwise disqualified for service, to drill and learn the elements 
of musketry in their spare time. 

(3) To co-ordinate all existing organizations with similar objects 
and to promote uniformity in their rules and regulations. 


All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address. 








THE “SPECTATOR” HOME GUARDS FUND. 


Susscrietions for this Fund should be sent to the 
Spectator Office, or direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co., 
Goslings’ Branch, 19 Fleet Street, London, E.C. Cheques 
should be made payable to the “ Spectator Home Guards 
Fund,” and crossed “ Barclay and Co., Goslings’ Branch.” 
Cheques sent direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co. should be 
crossed “ Spectator Home Guards Account.” All cheques 
received will be acknowledged in our columns. 
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OXFORD IN WAR TIME. 


[The Boat Race will not be held this year. The whole of last year's Oxford 
Eight and the great majority of the cricket and football teams are serving the 


King. ] 


UnpER the tow-path past the barges 
Never an eight goes flashing by ; 
Never a blatant coach on the marge is 
Urging hts crew to do or die; 
Never the critic we knew enlarges, 

Fluent, on How and Why! 


Once by the Iffley Road November 
Welcomed the Football men aglow, 

Covered with mud, as you'll remember, 
Eager to vanquish Oxford's foe : 

Where are the teams of last December P 
Gone—where they had to go! 


Where are her sons who waged at Cricket 
Warfare against the foeman-friend ? 

Far from the Parks, on a harder wicket, 
Still they attack and still defend ; 

Playing a greater game, they’ll stick it, 
Fearless until the end! 


Oxford's goodliest children leave her, 
Hastily thrusting books aside ; 
Still the hurrying weeks bereave her, 
Filling her heart with joy and pride; 
Only the thought of you can grieve her, 
You who have fought and died. 
W. Snow. 


on This donation has been sent direct to the Central Volunteer Training 
rps. 
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BOOKS. 


—_— —)> 
BERNADOTTE-* 


Mr. Barron's excellent study of the first phase of 
Bernadotte’s career has been written to throw more light 
than has been thrown by most of the biographers on the 
formative, or earlier, period of Bernadotte’s life. There are 
points in Bernadotte’s conduct that have been seized upon 
by his admirers and his traducers indifferently to support 
their arguments. A final judgment has not been pronounced. 
But in estimating the motives of Bernadotte’s behaviour when, 
for example, he turned upon Napoleon (who, whether designedly 
or not, bad helped him to the Swedish throne) and joined with 
the rest of Europe in overthrowing the great tyrant, it is 
obviously of great value to know fully what Bernadotte’s 
relations had been previously with Napoleon. It is not 
enough, in reading Bernadotte’s character, merely to say 
that, as all Europe was unquestionably right to get rid of 
the incubus, therefore Bernadotte must have been right 
to assist them. Nor is it quite enough even to say that 
when Bernadotte had become King of Sweden his acts were 
properly guided by the interests of his country. For, as 
Napoleon wittily said in St. Helena when Bernadotte’s 
conduct was discussed, “A man does not renounce his 
mother because he gets married.” If Bernadotte had been 
a typical Jacobin, or a zealous exponent of the policy 
of the Directory, understanding just what he was inflicting 
upon the world when he fought as a soldier of that 
“organized anarchy,” we should have to conclude that his 
motive in rounding upon his patron in the end was 
probably no more admirable than his political motives had 
been before. On the other hand, if we are convinced on the 
evidence that Bernadotte was a man who had always distrusted 
extremists, who had watched the ambitious acts of Bonaparte 
with intense suspicion and not without open protest—a man, 
in short, who was just an honest soldier who did not appre- 
hend the meaning of much for which he fought—then we 
shall be able fairly to say that when Bernadotte took up arms 
against Napoleon he not only acted rightly in fact, but acted 
consistently and on the same honourable impulses which were 
clearly traceable in his earlier days. Mr. Barton’s book does 
show it to be reasonable to deliver such a judgment. Berna- 
dotte was a Gascon with the rhetorical faults of his country, 
but he was a man in whose mouth the frequently used words 
“conscience,” “ duty,” and “ honour” were by no means empty 
forms. 

A lawyer’s son, Bernadotte became a private soldier from 
love of adventure. Like Henri IV., he changed his religion 
in gaining a throne. The upward course from the ranks was 
naturally marked by appropriate episodes—or episodes after- 
wards found to be appropriate to an ascent so romantic. 
Some of these are no doubt apocryphal, but probably it is 
true that the private soldier who used to gratify his passion 
for horsemanship by riding postilion gladly accepted the pour- 
boires offered to him by the passengers in the coaches, and 
that as a “common soldier” he was turned away from the 
house of Désirée Clary, who afterwards became his wife and 
Queen of Sweden. It is no wonder that he becamea devout 
Republican, for one of the infamous ordinances of the old 
régime was that no soldier could hold a commission who did 
not come of a family ennobled for four generations. The 
Revolution changed that; and, if for no other reason, 
Bernadotte, who saw the path to promotion in the profession 
he loved open clear before him, proclaimed himself a grateful 
child of the Republic. Some traffickers in loose historical 
thought have dwelt upon the strange fact that a regicide 
should have let himself become a King. But when Louis XIV. 
and Marie Antoinette were executed Bernadotte had no more 
power to aid or arrest the cruel deed than his descendant 
who now sits upon the Swedish throne. Like Marceau, 
Kléber, Desaix, Hoche, and other great soldiers of the Revo- 
Jation, Bernadotte knew no more of the details of the politics 
of which he was an instrument than most soldiere can know 
who fight year after year away from home. The fact that 
Marceau and Kléber, who were honourable men, bestowed 
their warm friendship on Bernadotte is in itself a certificate 





* Pernadotte: the First Phase, 1763-1799. By D. Plunket Parton, With 
“*oriraits and Dlustrations, 


London: John Murray. [15s. net. ] 
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of character. The soldiers of. the Directory were, in fact, as 
often happens, infinitely better men than the Government who 
employed them. In the long campaign against Germany, 
when Bernadotte belonged to the Army of the Sambre and 
the Meuse, and again when he fought under Bonaparte in Italy, 
there was nothing to his discredit as a soldier and a man. 
We may observe the indignation with which he defends 
himself against a charge that he had plundered and exacted a 
levy from a German city :-— 


“GENERAL oF Division, BERNADOTTE, 
to 


Tax Exrcurive Directory. 
Cosienz, 7th Brumaire, An 5 
(28th October, 1796). 

Crrizen Directrors,—A certain Duperron has caused to be 
published in No. 22 of the Messager du Soir or Gazette Générale de 
vEurope the most revolting calumnies, My regard for my honour 
(ma délicatesse) compels me to inform you of this fact and to make 
my complaint to you, since, owing to your opportunities, you are 
able to make known the truth in the full light of day (dans tout 
son éclat). ‘This Duperron alleges that the fine city of ‘Nuremberg 
was for twenty-four hours given over tw plunder, and that General 
Bernadotte, on entering it, exacted a contribution within a given 
number of hours; threatening in default to deliver the city over 
to the fury of his army.’ He offers to produce mathematical 
proofs of his assertions. I shall not speak of the indignation 
shown by the military men, who know me, on hearing of this men- 
dacious assertion. I shall say nothing of what the troops under 
my command, as well as the officers who lead them, have felt. 
But I must claim from you the just reparation which is due to 
me. So infamous a deed cannot remain unpunished, and I venture 
to hope that the Government will expose it in all its blackness 
(toute la noirceure), 

BgerNnaporre.” 


How has the standard of civilized warfare been lowered since 
then! It is melancholy to reflect that a soldier of the infamous 
Directory can teach lessons to the scientific and cultured nation 
with which we are fighting to-day. Again we read :— 

“Near Dijon, at the end of January [1797] the murder of a 
peasant was brought home toa soldier, The general [Bernadotte] 
had the guilty party arrested and handed over to justice. Having 
given 800 francs, and collected 5000 francs for the family of the 
peasant, he seized the opportunity, in an address to his soldiers, 
of contrasting the conduct of the murderer with the honourable 
reputation of the army of Sumbre and Meuse. The incident 
increased his influence with his troops, and created a favourable 
impression in the locality where the crime occurred.” 

As soon as Bernadotte had made the acquaintance of 
Bonaparte in Italy he began to suspect him. “1 saw in him,” 
he said, “a young man of twenty-five or twenty-six years of 
age, who assumes the airs of a man of fifty, and in my 
opinion that does not bode well for the Republic.” When 
Bonaparte required a redistribution of the troops and ordered 
Bernadotte to break up his division, the latter may well bave 
been ill-advised to object. Nevertheless the affection of 
Bernadotte for his division and his strong sense of the military 
value of its coherence were thoroughly likable emotions, and 
Bonaparte’s reply was simply offensive: “Your Bevnadotte 
is a very weak person. I cannot do better than compare him 
to an old corporal who complains lustily when a man is taken 
from his file. When you see him again tell him that my only 
answer is that I never dined out of the wooden bowl.” The 
last words were a slang expression meaning that Bonaparte 
had never been in the ranks, 

We must pass over Bernadotte’s record as Ambassador to 
Austria and as Minister for War, and come to the coup of 
Brumaire when Bonaparte on his return from Egypt upset 
the Directory and established the Consulate. Bernadotte was 
ready to arrest the usurper at any moment. His only stipula- 
tion was that he should receive an official order to do so. 
But Bonaparte was his saperior ten times over in political 
cunning. While the Council hesitated Bonaparte acted; the 
order to Bernadotte never came; and in the result Bonaparte 
was an easy winner in the battle of wits over his unsopbisti- 
cated rival. Yet he did regard Bernadotte as a dangerous 
opponent. He had an affable contempt, on the other band, 
for Moreau. Nothing was left for the principled and obstinate 
but bewildered Bernadotte but flight. The author takes leave 
of him in the Forest of Senart, whither he was accompanied 
by the future Queen of Sweden in boy’s clothes. We hope 
that Mr. Barton in another volume will examine the steps by 
which Bernadotte rallied after all to the Empire, and the 
spirit in which he fought for the mistrusted master in his new 
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SUSSEX VERSE.* 


So much local piety and patriotism have gone to the making 
of this anthology, so much interesting and beautiful verse is 
contained in its pages, and such industry and research have 
been shown in its compilation that a reviewer may well be 
pardoned for wishing to forgo the functions of criticism or 
merge them in those of commendation. But apart from the 
feelings of gratitude which the editor has inspired in all lovers 
of Sussex, there is another reason why the rigorous application 
of literary canons would be inappropriate, He has not aimed 
at giving us only the best poetry written about Sussex; he 
has cast his net so wide as to take in not only verse that 
is representative and characteristic of Sussex, but also that 
which has a Sussex motif, such as the curious black-letter 
ballad of the English merchant born in Chichester, or the 
“excellent Ballad of the Mercer’s Son of Midhurst, and the 
Clothier’s Daughter of Guildford,” or the “True Mayde of 
the South,” in which the heroine comes from Rye. In all of 
these there is practically nothing about Sussex beyond the 
mention of the place-name. Still, that may be taken as a 
possible indication of the local origin of the ballad. More 
characteristic and topical are the anonymous verses which Mr. 
Cook has unearthed from the parish register of Poynings in 
praise of the bounty of Richard Weller, from which we may 
quote one stanza :— 
“ When to the Baath he took his waye 
To seek his health forlorne 
He feasted manie poore that daye 
And sent them all some corne.” 
“ How far more interesting was the old Register,” the editor 
observes, “which gave some scope to the taste and feelings, 
as well as to the activity of mind and research of the clergy, 
than the present dull and mechanical, though more accurate 
form!” And we do not grudge any of the space devoted to 
the old Sussex folk-songs, which treat of sheep-shearing, wood- 
cutting, ploughing, and harvest home, and include the following 
quaint lines affixed to an old Sussex Mill Post :— 
“The windmill is a Couris thing . 
Compleatly built by art of man, 


To grind the corn for man and beast 
That they alike may have a feast. 


The mill she is built of wood, iron, and stone, 
Therefor she cannot go aloan ; 

Therefore, to make the mill to go, 

The wind from some part she must blow. 


The motison of the mill is swift, 
The miller must be very thrift, 
To jump about and get things ready 
Or else the mill will soon run empty.” 
These are all well enough, though in some cases the interest 
is archaeological rather than literary. The most disputable 
numbers are those which, though written by Sussex authors 
or on Sussex themes, are devoid of any intrinsic merit, 
melody or magic, and call up no clear picture, but simply 
apply the conventional phraseology of eighteenth-century 
verse to the subject in hand. Such are the sonnets of the 
second Lord Thurlow, the butt of Byron and Moore, the 
quality of which may be judged from the octave of that 
inspired by Bodiam Castle :— 
“O thou brave ruin of the passed time, 
When glorious spirits shone in burning urms, 
And the brave trumpet, with its sweet alarms, 
Call’d honour ! at the matin hour sublime, 
And thé grey ev’ning: thou hast had thy prime, 
And thy full vigour, and the eating harms 
Of age have robb’d thee of thy warlike charms, 
And placed thee here, an image in my rhyme.” 
Such, too, are the faded elegies of the much-harassed 
Charlotte Smith, the protégée of Hayley, though her book of 
sonnets, subscribed for by Fox, Horace Walpole, and Mrs. 
Siddons, ran through eleven editions and earned the praise of 
Leigh Hunt and Miss Mitford. Charles Crocker is repre- 
sented by two poems, but not by his sonnet on the British oak, 
which Southey regarded as one of the finest in the English 
language; and Mr. Cook has also given us specimens of the 
work of that ingenious polymath George F. Richardson, the 
industrious Mark Antony Lower, and another schoolmaster, 
James Howell, who all cultivated the Muse with unremunera- 
tive zeal. To speak frankly, they claim a hearing more as 





* The Book of Sussex Verse. Edited by C. F. Cook. Foreword by Arthur F, 


Bell. Hove, he Combridges. [58. net; pocket edition, 2s, net.) 





Sussex worthies and annalists than as poets. Their literary 
ambition was greater than their artistic achievement. Crocker 
and Howell are remarkable instances of men of humble parent- 
age and no educational advantages who hada genuine thirst for 
learning and a disinterested love of letters. But their poetry 
seldom rose above the level of essays in discipleship. Robert 
Bloomfield, the author of The Farmer's Boy, is in a different 
category, and his lines “ On a First View of the Sea,” from the 
northern approach to Worthing, have both vision and fidelity. 
Of the older writers, the dilettantes, light horsemen, and 
amateurs show to greater advantage. Under this heading one 
may notice Horace Smith’s witty paraphrase of “Solvitur 
acris hiems” and William Stewart Rose’s charming rhymed 
epistle—a model of easy urbanity—to Hookham Frere at 
Malta, which has the real savour of the Downs in its opening 
couplets :— 
“ Upon this rumpled bed of thyme and turf 

I loiter, listening to the rumbling surf; 

Or idly mark the shadows as they fly, 

While green Earth maps the changes of the sky; 

When, at the passing of the summer cloud, 

The frighted wheatear runs in haste, to shroud 

Its body in some sheltering hole: and there 

(Poor fool !) is prison’d in the fowler’s snare, 

So may not I—to moralize my verse— 

Shun paltry perils, and encounter worse!” 


But for condensed picturesqueness there is nothing to equal 
the last two lines of Tennyson’s “ View Eastward over the 
Weald from Blackdown” :— 


“ Green Sussex fading into blue 
With one grey glimpse of sea.” 


Swinburne’s poem, “On the South Coast,” with its double 
inner rhymes, is a case of materiam superabat opus, but 
there is something more than melody in the passage on 
Shoreham Gap :— 
“ Rose-red eve on the seas that heave sinks fair as dawn when 
the first ray peers ; 
Winds are glancing from sun-bright Lancing to Shoreham, 
crowned with the grace of years ; 
Shoreham, clad with the sunset, glad and grave with glory that 
death reveres, 
. t . . . . 
Higher and higher to the north aspire the green smooth- 
swelling unending downs ; 
East and west on the brave earth’s breast glow girdle-jowels of 
gleaming towns; 
Southward shining, the lands declining subside in peace that the 
sea’s light crowns.” 


But the chief attraction of the book undoubtedly resides in 
the contributions of living or recent poets. We welcome 
Francis Thompson’s beautiful “ Daisy,” an idyll of the Sussex 
hills, in spite of its note of unresigned despair :— 
“The fairest things have fleetest end, 
Their scent survives their close: 


But the rose’s scent is bitterness 
To him that loved the rose, 
Nothing begins, and nothing ends, 
That is not paid with moan; 
For we are born in other’s pain, 
And perish in our own.” 
There is a touch of unconscious humour in the juxtaposition 
of Thompson's Prelude to “Ode on the Setting Sun,” which 
ends with the fine allusion to a song “for Rome too daring, 
and for Greece too dark,” with Lady Burrell’s blameless 
moralizings on Knepp Castle. Dr. Habberton Lulham’s poem 
“On the Downs” runs to some four hundred lines, but it is 
marked by intimate and faithful observation, and the portrait 
of the old shepherd is finely done. Mr. Floersheim’s “ Ruth,” 
a tragic idyll of the South Downs, proves him an apt disciple 
of Crabbe, while Mr. A. F. Bell has summed up his abiding 
love for Sussex in “The Happy Phantom” :— 
« When the toil of the flesh is over 
And my last breath sighed away, 
My body can rot in the church-yard 
In the grip of the London clay ; 
But my ghost shall go on a North wind 
Like a child that runs to play. 


My ghost shall go on a North wind 

‘To the combe of a Sussex down, 
And hover about a homestead 

Where the thatch is old and brown, 
And hear the creaking waggons 

Set off, ere dawn, to town. 
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And this shall be at a season 
Before the leaf is born, ’ 

When the chestnut buds swell sticky 
And the thrush is loud at morn, 

And the furrows of fragrant plough-land 
Are misty with rising corn. 

My ghost shall watch in the daytime 
The red-cheeked children go 

The ways where the wind-flowers waver 
And the hawthorn breaks in snow, 

And be sorry or glad as their eyes smile peace 
Or gather a gleam of woe. 

Young girls that dream at evening 
When the end of dusk is near 

Shall think my breath the night wind 
That flutters at the eaz, 

My foot the fall of a reddened leaf 
That has outstayed its year. 

But when the night is waning 
And the moon stands on the hill, 

And from the far sea-places 
Comes a little wind and chill, 

And the first kine stir in the lowland, 
And the red cock’s note is shrill, 


With none but the moon to mock me, 
High up on the hills alone, 
I will run with the flickering shadows 
By racing cloud-wisps thrown, 
And laugh to think of my body 
That lies ’neath the church-yard stone.” 
Mr. Kipling’s famous lines on Sussex, packed full of allusion 
and vivid detail, and Mr. Belloc’s delightful homage to “the 
great hills of the South Country” are too well known to 
eall for quotation. But in their diverse ways they illustrate 
the pre-eminence of modern poets in the art of eulogizing the 
genius loci, 





POLITICS AND ADVENTURES.*® 
Tux Treaty of Ghent, which was signed a hundred years ago 
last Christmas Eve, was mainly the work of Albert Gallatin, 
a Genevese who went to the United States in 1780, at the age 
of nineteen, was elected to Congress fifteen years later, and 
was successively Secretary to the Treasury and American 
Minister in Paris and London. The Treaty which was to 
secure a century's peace between Great Britain and the 
United States had its origin in an offer of mediation made by 
the Emperor Alexander. President Madison thereupon decided 
to send a Commission to St. Petersburg, and put Albert 
Gallatin at the head of it. He took with him as his secretary 
his eldest son James, then a boy of sixteen, who, besides being 
a political critic of unusual intelligence, was also a very close 
observer of the social life to which he was thus introduced. 
A Great Peacemaker is mainly a pretty minute account of 
his life in three capitals, with occasional letters extracted 
from his father’s correspondence while the negotiations were 
going on. In the first instance the English Government 
rejected the offer of mediation, and so a year was lost. When 
the negotiations were resumed Gallatin wished them to be 
carried on in London, where he would then be “in direct 
touch with Lord Castlereagh”; but his fellow-Commissioners 
would not consent to this, giving as their reason that they 
were “ plain Americans, and that in England they would only 
be snubbed and treated as Colonists.” Gallatin’s only hope 
of success lay in the Tsar, who arrived in London on June 10th, 
and on the 18th gave Gallatin a private audience. But 
Alexander, though most gracious, was very discouraging. He 
had, he said, made three attempts during the week he had been 
in England, but had found the British Government determined 
not to admit a third party to interfere between them and the 
United States. Ghent was in the end chosen as the place of 
the Conference, and there on August 10th the British and 
American Commission held its first meeting. Gallatin 
thought poorly of the English Commissioners, as being but “ the 
puppets of Lord Castlereagh.” Their first demand was that 
a territory embracing the States of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Illinois, together with four-fifths of Indiana and a third 
of Ohio, should be erected into an Indian sovereignty under 
a British guarantee. This was at once rejected, and by 
August 20th Gallatin was preparing to leave Ghent. Great 
Britain, he tells the American Secretary of State, “ wants war 
in order to cripple us.” When Castlereagh stopped at Ghent 
on his way to Vienna things began to look a little brighter, 


but it was not till three months later that Gallatin heard from 
the Duke of Wellington that peace was at last in view. 
Goulburn, one of the British Commissioners, had “ made grave 
errors,” and Castlereagh had “read him a sharp lesson.” Only 
one more month was needed to bring the controversy to 
an end. 

This is the main subject of the graver pages of this volume. 
A much larger space is given to James Gallatin’s account of 
his own adventures while serving as his father’s secretary. 
Of these we will give one example. He had while in Paria 
several times noticed a young woman who did not seem to 
mind his rather bold way of staring at her. Taking her for a 
grisette, he wrote a note asking for a rendezvous and dropped 
it as she passed. “I saw her pick it up. She did not look at 
me, but shortly after a man handed me a note making an 
appointment at a house in the Rue St. Honoré for 10.30 in the 
evening.” When he got there he was met at the door by an 
old woman, who putting her finger to her lip, took him up to 
the second floor :— 

“There she threw open the door, and to my amazement there 

was my grisette with a child of about two years on her lap and one 
a year or two older standing by her side. All were pane 
dressed, and sitting by a little table was a man. He rose and wit 
a bow said, ‘Monsieur, you are most welcome to our humble home, 
My wife has kept the children out of bed expressly for you to see 
them.’ Imagine my deep mortification. She is Mademoiselle R, 
of the Théditre Francais.” 
Besides what happened to himself when he was off duty, he 
describes everything he sees with much point, and was fortu- 
nate enough to be present at some scenes of exceptional 
interest. He saw Napoleon enter Paris after his escape from 
Elba. He attended the gala performance at the Opera a 
week later, and noted that the Emperor looked “very dull, 
tired, and bored.” He was in London on Waterloo Day, when 
he writes: “‘ Consols have fallen terribly. I have never seen 
greater depression; every one scems frightened”; and also 
when the news of the great victory came, and “ London went 
mad and I with it.” His father’s unwilling consent to be the 
American Minister to the restored Monarchy brought the 
whole family to Paris. James found the Attachés of the 
English Embassy (in 1817) disposed to shun the Gallatins as 
if the two countries were still at war. On the other hand, 
“ nobody could be more gracious than the Duke of Wellington.” 
The Duke’s time at Paris was by no means a pleasant one. The 
Royal Family treated him with persistent rudeness, but “ he 
never shows the slightest displeasure, and is always dignified 
and courtesy itself.” James was all but present at the 
assassination of the Duc de Berri. He had left the theatre 
at the end of the opera, and was standing by the Royal 
exit when the Duke appeared supported on one side by 
the Duchess and on the other by her Lady-in-Waiting. “I 
could see the dagger sticking in his breast, but he was talking 
in a low voice to his wife. She was wonderfully calm, but 
tears were running down her cheeks. . . . It was all the more 
tragic as I could hear the music of the ballet which was 
still going on.” The Duke was taken into the Royal salon, 
and tried to pull the knife out of his breast. He was unable 
to do this, and when the Lady-in- Waiting pulled it out for him, 
“both she and the Duchess were deluged in blood.” When 
all was over “a horrible thing happened. The Duchesse de 
Berri again commenced to scream, calling Monsieur Decazes 
* Assassin! Assassin!’” When she had been quieted the 
Royal procession passed out headed by the King, supporting 
the Duchess, who was holding the hand of Mademoiselle— 
her little daughter. So ended, as it proved, the hopes of the 
Bourbons of the elder branch. We have merely given a 
sample or two of this diary, but there is enough of the same 
varied quality to make A Great Peacemaker a very interesting 
and amusing book, 





THE DREAD OF RESPONSIBILITY.® 
M. Faavet’s brilliant book is something like an indictment 
of the French people. All the same, the reader will not, 
we are sure, think it unpatriotic. It is easy for a critic of 
hie country to declare that he wounds because he loves, but 
M. Faguet does not need this stale excuse for his severity. 
He reproaches his people, but he sets them in a good light. 
No one will read his work and like the French less than 
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before, and the reader—if just now there is one—who feels 
himself out of sympathy with “our sweet ally France” will 
not read to the end without having in some measure lost his 
prejudice. Nevertheless, “this book is written to criticize, 
to mark the weak points of institutions political and moral 
in the attempt to suggest the idea and desire of improve- 
ment.” 

Very deep in the French character lies—so M. Faguet tells 
us—a great fear of responsibility, the sad fruit of past despot- 
isms. The Frenchman is a daring thinker just as he is a 
daring fighter, but in ordinary civil life the bourgeois, at any 
rate, has developed a hatred of all adventure, and because of 
this loss is losing something of his energy. For instance, the 
great ambition of the French professional man is to find 
himself in receipt of a salary, if possible a salary from the 
State. “To live on the State by serving it nonchalantly and 
to despise everything else—that is his permanent state of 
mind.” He does not want “to enter personally into what he 
is doing.” His work is in no sense his life. “‘My work does 
not concern me,’ is the maxim he loves to utter and the 
thought he loves to cherish.” He is conscientious, over-con- 
scientious, if possible. “A Frenchman is afraid of being 
responsible to himself.” He is absolutely convinced that “a 
profession of complete repose” is the happiest profession. 
He would like his son to be a Government official, and that his 
daughter should marry one. He longs to spare his children 
risk and responsibility. He likes to know exactly how much 
money he will have each year, and to arrange his economies 
accordingly; he desires to pass his little patrimony on to his 
children, and to be able to tell them that he has never risked 
any loss. 

Agriculture, industry, the Bar, and medicine remain 
nominally free professions, but there is a tendency to 
nationalize even these. “The State wants to annex the great 
industrial enterprises, and it is fast beginning to annex them.” 
Even the doctors “dream of State employ,” and all State 
salaried medical positions are eagerly sought for. Men will 
give up a large income not guaranteed by the State for a far 
smaller one which is guaranteed, influenced thereto by the 
passion for financial security. In the legal profession, as in 
all others, the fear of responsibility is growing and is 
endangering justice—so M. Faguet is convinced. The judge 
“is not a judge, he is aclerk.” He must give his verdict in 
accordance with the law, and he does not desire the freedom 
of action which he conceivably might, but certainly does not, 
take. Where the Government is concerned in a case the 
law counts, however, for little Here the judge takes no 
responsibility; he throws it upon the Government. 
Against the judges M. Faguet brings no railing accusation. 
“It is a very wise bench, very prudent, very learned, 
even very honest, from which every thought of responsi- 
bility has vanished; that is the whole trouble.” In like 
manner the jury will accept no responsibility. “I had 
nothing to do with that execution,” jurymen say to themselves. 
“TI convicted, it is true, but I recommended to mercy; the 
Government could have exercised mercy; it didn’t. It’s not 
my fault.” To the irresponsibility of judge and jury is now 
added, laments our author, the irresponsibility of the criminal. 
He is supposed to be mad, or half-mad, or less. He has 
perhaps but a third of his senses. Some French doctors will 
even count in smaller fractions, and declare his moral 
responsibility to be represented by one-eighth. Meanwhile 
he is wholly dangerous, but no one wants the responsibility of 
restraining him. 

When M. Faguet speaks of the French “family” we see 
with what ardour he loves France :— 

“That the French family is one of the most beautiful things 
France can offer for the respect and even the admiration of the 
foreigner, and that the foreigner spontaneously admires and 
respects it in many cases, and in fact in every case where he does 
not judge it on the evidence of our superannuated novelists, I 
admit with all my heart, and I am very happy to admit it.” 

Even here, however, he laments the fear of responsibility, and 
in doing so he gives us a picture of French social life more 
interesting to the foreigner than the lecture which he reads to 
the bourgeois parent of to-day. A French marriage is still, as a 
rule, a matter of arrangement. Our author thinks France is 


perhaps the only country in which love comes after marriage. 
“I believe there are countries where love begets children, but 
in France the children beget love.” 


If a French bourgeois 








couple lately married “could observe themselves,” their refleg. 
tions would, he tells us, be something like this :— 

“* We do not love each other at all. Our marriage was a matter 

of arrangement, as it generally is in France, not at all of mutual 
knowledge, as it never is in France; or else it was a marriage of 
inclination, as it sometimes is in France, but still not one of know. 
ledge; and here we are, without any love atall’ And after the 
birth of the first child they would say: ‘ What saves everything 
is the child: she loves him infinitely, I love him much. She 
satisfies me in relation to him: we don’t quarrel very much sinog 
he came; I forgive her everything for his sake.’” 
When their youth is over a French couple become deeply 
attached. “ French married people love each other profoundly 
after the age of love is past.” This is an assertion full of 
interest, a generalization which could perhaps be made with 
truth in no other country, a compensation indeed for the lack 
of a few years’ romance. But how does it come about? Like 
this, M. Faguet says :— 

“* We have brought them [the children] up with absolute devo- 

tion, with infinite pains and unremitting solicitude. She is the 
best mother in the world. I tell her so with emotion; she tells 
me tenderly that I am a very good father; those moments are 
very sweet, Why, I believe we love each other!’” 
Have we this “absolute devotion” in England? In 
thousands of cases we must, of course, say “Yes.” But 
generally speaking, if this devotion existed, could we make our 
children over to schools and instructors as we do? Our 
system may be the best. It does not produce the same 
passionate love of sons and daughters which the French 
system fosters; it does not produce the same relation of 
devoted friendship between elderly husbands and wives which 
M. Faguet describes. On the other hand, bourgeois England 
is redeemed from the materialism which besets it by the 
romance of its youth. We imagine as much happiness enters 
into ordinary life in the one country as in the other. Here it 
is more concentrated ; there it is better spread. 

But if the French man and woman adore their children, they 
do not desire many of them. “The nightmare of the French 
paterfamilias is having more than two children or even more 
than one. If he has more than two, he sees them in the 
future less well-off than himself, and in a position to reproach 
him with the fact.” Even his neighbours would be inclined 
to reproach him :— 

“There is in France—let us not deceive ourselves but come out 

with it—a disapprobation, a disesteem, yes, a sort of contempt for 
fathers of numerous children. They are considered to be bad 
fathers since they have robbed their first child of the advantage 
of being the only one, or their first two children of the advantage 
of being only two.” 
The result is a large admixture of aliens in the French urban 
population. “The children that France does not breed are 
replaced by those that Italy and Germany breed and send to 
us because there is no room with them.” These aliens quickly 
become Frenchmen, and “very acceptable Frenchman from 
the point of view of intelligence and even of heart”; but 
according to M. Faguet they do not become patriots. 

From social life M. Faguet turns to politics. In this 
region he suggests a good many reforms, but he wants no 
revolution. He is not exactly a democrat. He would like 
that the people, while he believes it cannot in one sense govern 
itself, should have a veto. Here is a picture of his ideal 
State—a State which should increase the sense of responsibility 
of every man and every body of men in the kingdom. He 
would like to see the work of government practically in the 
hands of a Senate—a body which he calls “ aristocratic,” but 
not an aristocracy of birth. “This upper chamber would 
represent everything in the nation that has cohesion, collective 
vitality and the sense of collective responsibility. And this 
upper chamber alone would perform the legislative function, 
having alone, in my judgment, the capacity to do so.” 
Another chamber elected by universal suffrage would exist 
alongside of this reformed House of Lords, and would have a 
right of veto over the laws offered to its consideration. “For 
the people, being absolutely incapable of knowing what they 
want, but very capable of knowing what they suffer and what 
they do not want, should in consequence be represented by 
persons who do not make the laws but who have the right to 
reject laws they do not want.” 

No review of this very brilliant and entertaining book 
would be complete without an allusion to the rather paro- 
doxical obiter dicta scattered throughout its pages. The 
translator is greatly to be congratulated upon her success in 
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preserving the clear terseness of the original French, and also 
for preserving a humour which is not English humour, and 
therefore difficult to convey in the English language, 





PICTURES OF THE NEAR EAST.* 


THosE who remember Mr. Lukach’s earlier volume, The 
Fringe of the East, will be quite prepared to hear how delight- 
ful are the series of sketches which make up its successor. 
Not only has Mr. Lukach a real acquaintance with the places 
about which ke writes and with the history of their inbabitants, 
but he has a most sympathetic comprehension, high descriptive 
powers, and an unusually pure English style. Most of the 
sketches are concerned with Asia Minor and with Cyprus, and 
we can do no more than mention the subjects of one or two of 
them. To begin with, there is the essuy, which gives the 
eollection its attractive title, describing Konia (the Iconium 
of the Acts), where is situated the grave of the founder of the 
sect of dancing dervishes, and which is the official residence of 
his hereditary successor. Mr. Lukach gives a most inspiring 
picture of the dancing ceremony performed to the sound of 
flutes in the shadow of the founder’s tomb. Another enter- 
taining chapter deals with the Khoja of Agqshebir, a country 
priest who lived some five hundred years ago, round whose 
comic figure innumerable adventures and anecdotes have been 
woven. We can give but a single instance :— 

“One day a camel passed along the street in which the Khoja 

lived, and one of the Khoja’s neighbours, who had never seen a 
camel before, ran to ask lim what this strange beast might bo. 
*Don’t you know what that is?’ said the Khoja, who also had 
never seen a camel, but would not betray his ignorance, ‘that is a 
hare a thousand years old.’” 
A discussion of the position of Christian priests of different 
denominations under Ottoman rule gives Mr. Lukach the 
opportunity of quoting the following remarkable document. 
It is the official form of burial order for a Christian, as issued 
to Christian priests by the Muftis of Turkey from 1695 to 
1808 :— 

“You old priest of evil basis! Wearer of the tar-coloured 
garment, bearer of the mitre of Satan, and deprived of access to 
the Throne of Grace! It is reported that infidel , son of 
infidel ,» one of your abominable lot of disbelievers, has 
become miird [a contemptuous phrase corresponding tothe French 
erever); and although his loathsome carcass is denied reception 
even by the soil—yet, what remedy, what remedy, what remedy ? 
In order that the noxious stench of it should be done away with, 
you are to take the corpse outside the town, dig up a ditch, and 
then cast it thereinto, cover it up with earth, trample, beat it 
down, and come back; you old priest!” 








Among the remaining chapters we may mention a picturesque 
description of a meeting of the Cyprus Legislature, and a 
touching account of the last days of Kiamil Pasha. We 
must not forget to add a word as to the excellence of the 
photographs illustrating the book. Altogether, Mr. Lukach 
has shown us some brilliant glimpses of a part of the world 
which in its present aspect is not likely to survive much 
longer. 





FICTION. 





PERCY AND OTHERS.t 
THE appearance of a volume of collected sketches from the 
pen of Mr. Anstey reminds us of the accumulated debt of 
gratitude that we owe him for more than thirty years of 
beneficent and exhilarating industry—if one can apply so 
heavy-heeled a word to his sprightly pen. Vice-Versd appeared 
in 1882, after suffering the usual vicissitudes which befall 
fresh and original work. At least we believe we are correct 
in saying that more than one publisher declined the MS. 
and lived to rue his decision. But Mr. Anstey suffered in 
good company; did not. John Inglesant—to mention only one 
other instance—fail to commend itself to one of the most 
sympathetic and experienced of publishers’ readers? And in 
the lust resort securus judicat orbis, or at least the world of 
achoolboys and those who have been at school. One of the 
most persistent dreams of the recurring type—after the 
flying dream—is that in which the dreamer returns to 
school at his present age, not without a certain sense of 





* The City of Dancing Dervishes. By Harry Charles Lukach, London: 
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humiliation, but without being detected as an impostor. Like 
most good things, the motive of the book was obvious; but it was 
reserved for Mr. Anstey, by his inspired but logical conduct of 
an absurd proposition, to lend it a vitality impossible in the 
phantasmagoria of the dream world. The experiences of Mr, 
Bultitude are an abiding possession, and they have stood the 
test of transference to the boards more successfully than most 
humorous stories. The choice of the name was in itself a 
stroke of genius: for surely none other could better express 
the rotundity of middle age. But it is not an invention: 
elderly Oxonians will remember a College official of great 
dignity, and with a slight facial resemblance to Mr. Gladstone, 
who rejoiced in this impressive patronymic. But while Mr. 
Anstey has abundant claims on our gratitude in his novels 
and etories, in which, by the way, he exhibits—as in The 
Pariah and The Giant’s Robe—a notable gift for tragi-comice 
or serious characterization, he has other and not less notable 
titles to remembrance. None of Mr. Punch’s young men 
played a more brilliant part in the literary renascence of that 
journal at the close of the last century, or helped more 
effectually to make the question “ Have you seen Punch this 
week ?” include a survey of the text as well as of the pictures. 
Who has ever more happily dramatized the ineptitudes of 
mixed conversation than the author of Voces Populi? And 
where can we find a more comprehensive satire of the melo- 
dramatic sentiment of the music-halls than in his inimitable 
series of mock recitations P 

All, or nearly all, of the qualities noted above are 
to be found in the collection of sketches and studies 
mainly reprinted from Punch in later years. The humour 
is, perhaps, less exuberant, but it is none the less genuine, 
and many of these pages do not merely stand the test of 
re-reading; they improve on further acquaintance. This is 
especially true of the series entitled “What the Moon 
Saw,” a set of ingenious modern variations on Hans 
Andersen’s famous fantasies. They are remarkable for their 
variety, ranging from episodes marked by simple pathos to 
bizarre studies—such as that of the husband who consoled 
himself for the loss of a wife with a beautiful voice by listen- 
ing to her singing on the gramophone first by himself and 
then in company with his second wife! In a wholly different 
mood we have the touching story of the blind man’s dog who 
was stolen, fell into kindly hands, and on returning to his 
master failed to secure recognition, and was badly mauled by 
his successor, backed up by the blind man:— 

“*The fight could only end in one way, the lurcher was so much 
stronger, and the original dog seemed to get so much more than 
his share of the stick. He fought on as long as he could, but at 
last he saw that he was beaten, and must give it up. So he dis- 
engaged himself, all torn and bleeding, crept up to his master’s 
side, and licked his hand once more, in token of forgiveness and 
farewell, and then limped away, whining into the darkness, while 
the lurcher, still grumbling, coiled himself up, and, after licking 
his wounds a little, went to sleep. I think,’ concluded the Moon, 
‘that the defeated dog went back to his new owners, where he was 
certainly much better off, and he has certainly never returned to 
the passage again. I was sorry for him, nevertheless, and I wish 
he could have been allowed to stay.’” 

But the strangest of all the Moon’s experiences is the story 
of the grateful “ Man-Fish,” which we may quote in full :— 

“«T often see very curious sights,’ said the Moon, ‘and I am 
seldom surprised now by anything that comes under my observa- 
tion. But I saw a scene a few nights ago which had certainly at 
the time a rather extraordinary appearance. I was looking down 
through the tops of some tall windows into the bath-room of one 
of your large hospitals. Around the largest bath, which had been 
filled quite up to the brim, stood a number of persons, attentively 
regarding the surface of the water, to which bubbles were con- 
tinually rising. There were one or two doctors, and some of the 
hospital nurses and medical students in the group, but most of the 
spectators were patients who were well enough to leave their 
wards. In deep silence they gathered round, and kept their eyes 
fixed on the bath with a placid and solemn interest. I could not 
imagine what it was all about at first,’ said the Moon, ‘and I was 
not much the wiser even when, on looking more carefully, I 
noticed that there was something in the bath—a strange creature 
which glittered and gleamed through the greenish _— as it 
squatted there at the bottom like some huge frog. Presently I 
saw that it was a man. He crouched there under water, on all 
fours, minute after minute, making no sign, and still the spectators 
gazed, and the silence was unbroken, except for a faint giggle now 
and then from one of the nurses. I should have thought he was 
drowned, if it had not been for the composure of the onlookers, 
and the air-bubbles. At last, with a splash that sent the 
water surging over on the floor, the man rose, and I saw that 
he was dressed in a tight suit of silver spangles, which was 
what had made the glitter under the water. For a little 
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while he stood upright in the bath, smiling benignantly all 
round him, his chest heaving with conscious pride, and his 
face wearing the satisfied expression of a person who has conferred 
a public benefit, but who disclaims thanks in advance, and then, 
with a little bow and another splash, he leaped nimbly out and 
made his way to the door, amidst some applause from the medical 
students. The patients, however, looked vaguely disappointed, as 
if they had expected something different—though they did not 
seem very clear what that was. I afterwards found,’ explained 
the Moon, ‘that the man in the bath had been discharging an 
obligation by the only means in his power. He was a performer 
who got his living by exhibiting various feats in a glass tank and 
(I suppose because he could drink wine and smoke cigars under 
water) was known as the “ Man-Fish.” He had been ill, poor fellow, 
and had been cured at the hospital—so, being a grateful Man- 
Fish, he had begged to be allowed to give this exhibition to the 
staff and his fellow-patients, as some return for all the kindness 
he had received. His entertainment was, perhaps, a little 
monotonous—but this, considering that he had nothing but a 
bath to perform in, was not the Man-Fish’s fault. If the bath 
had been a little bigger and the sides had been transparent, he 
would undoubtedly have given more variety to the performance. 
As it was, he did all he could to prove his gratitude; and grati- 
tude, I am afraid,’ concluded the Moon, ‘is not so common in 
hospital patients, that a much more conventional mode of express- 
ing it would not be in itself quite a remarkable circumstance.’” 


The opening chapters of the book are a happy example of the 
stimulating effect on a whimsical imagination of the study 
of modern bee-lore. In the Voces Populi vein we have a 
delightful budget of comments on Watts’s “ Physical Energy,” 
while various excrescences and eccentricities of modern life— 
social, journalistic, literary, and commercial—are admirably 
satirized in “The ‘Find’-Seekers,” “An Unconventional 
Picnic,” “ How to Make Poetry Pay,” “ A Modernized ‘ Punch 
and Judy,’” and “ Little Shows for Large Windows.” 





The Blind Side of the Heart. By F. E. Crichton. (Maunsel 
and Co. 6s.)\—Among the characters familiar to reviewers 
of fiction, there is one whom we find exceptionally madden- 
ing—the mystical Irish girl, with deep blue eyes and a 
most unintelligent faith in folk-lore, who never behaves like 
any one else, and yet entrances the hero by her unhealthy 
egoism; she usually sits on hillsides in the dew, and is never 
met without an armful of flowers. Unfortunately Mrs. 
Crichton has chosen to give us, in one Eithne, an almost 
perfect specimen of the type; that she should have been 
udmired by such a cheerful, normal young man as Dick 
Sandford seems incredible. But the story goes that she 
stole Dick’s love from his delightful English girl, and only 
gave it back to her tarnished with many heart-searchings 
#ni the shadow of a tragedy; so that we travel through a 
dim atmosphere of introspection, to emerge into the plain, 
unshaded light of an average English love scene. Although 
the Irish of Mrs, Crichton’s novel never attains to the won- 
derful freshness and stern reserve which inspire the finest 
work of the modern Irish school, she writes charmingly; she 
is especially careful with the characterization of her minor 
parts, of the inhabitants of the little village, the priest, old 
Michael, and Mrs. Brady herself, whose dialogues with Mr. 
Brady are the best thing in the book. 

READABLE Nove.s.—The Second Pollyooly Book. By 
Edgar Jepson. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—A further series 
of loosely connected episodes concerning the delightful 
Pollyooly——The Voice on the Beach. By ©. L. Ryley. 
(David Nutt. 5s. net.)—These ghost stories are circumstantial 
enough, but too independent of the forces and limits of 
Nature to be really thrilling. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review. ] 


Since Loudon published his famous Arboretum in 1838, no 
adequate account of the trees and shrubs which can be grown 
in the open air inthis country has been attempted. Mr. W. J. 
Bean, assistant curator of the Royal Botanic Gardens, has now 
compiled atreatise on Trees and Shrubs Hardy in the British 
Isles (John Murray, 2 vols., 42s. net), which ought to be of 
great service to landowners and others who are interested in 
planting and afforestation. During the last sixty or seventy 
years an enormous number of new species have been accli- 
matized in this country, from North and South America, 
China, Japan, and other parts of the world. Mr. Bean gives, 
in alphabetical order, a description of all trees and shrubs 





which can be successfully grown at Kew, either fully in the 
open or against walls.——In the delightful “woodland note. 
book” which he calls by the simple name of Trees (James 
MacLehose and Sons, 21s. net) Sir Herbert Maxwell describes 
the forest growths indigenous to our islands, as well as those 
exotic species which have proved themselves adapted to the 
British climate. The book is illustrated with some exquisite 
photographs in colours, besides many in black and white. 


The student of early English history will be grateful i» 
Miss F. E. Harmer for her scholarly edition of Select English 
Historical Documents of the Ninth and Tenth Centuries 
(Cambridge University Press, 6s. net). This book contains 
twenty-three Anglo-Saxon charters, wills, and deeds, dated 
from 806 to about 960 a.p. The editor supplies translations 
and full notes. Her work was done at the suggestion of 
Professor H. Munro Chadwick, to whose help she acknow- 
ledges constant indebtedness, and who contributes a brief 
preface. 





Cato learned Greek when he was past eighty, and his 
example has been an encouragement to the aged ever since. 
Even more greatly daring is the Rev. W. Spooner Smith, who 
had never set foot outside the United States until he started 
on a trip round the world in his eighty-seventh year, and who 
now records his impressions in Travel Notes of an Octogenarian 
(Boston: the Gorham Press, $150). He visited Great 
Britain, Norway, Egypt, the Holy Land, India, China, and 
Japan, and took a boyish delight in all he saw of the beautiful 
world. The keynote of his book is the statement that “the 
glory still continues to divulge,” and it leaves us filled with 
admiration for the author’s protracted powers of enjoyment. 





We suppose that no one can have read Wordsworth’s 
noble sonnet on Toussaint l’Ouverture without wishing to 
know more about its hero, whose 

“ Friends are exultations, agonies, 
And love, and man’s unconquerable mind.” 

The story of his meteoric career is ably narrated in The 
French Revolution in San Domingo, by T. Lothrop Stoddard 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, 8s. 6d. net). It is disappoint- 
ing to learn that Toussaint’s personality still remains 
obscure. “ Extremely little first-class material exists, and 
practically everything written about him is of such doubt- 
ful value that his figure seems destined to remain for ever 
shrouded in the haze of legend and tradition.” Dr. Stoddard 
has made the most of the extant documents, and his book 
is a trustworthy guide through an obscure byway of history. 





An interesting specimen of what may be done by co-opera- 
tion in the compilation of local history is to be found in 
Bygone Haslemere (West, Newman, and Co. 54 Hatton 
Garden, 2ls.). This book originated in the work of the late 
J. W. Penfold, who made many MS. collections towards the 
history of Haslemere and edited the registers of the parish 
church. His task was taken up by Messrs. P. Woods and 
E. W. Swanton, who have edited the present volume, under 
the patronage of Lord Sligo, and with the assistance of many 
neighbours. We can hardly suppose that anything remains 
still to be said about Haslemere, and we congratulate the 
editors on the wealth of material which they have been able 
to accumulate, 





Sir James Yoxall tells us that the agreeable volume which 
he calls A Villa for Coelebs (Smith, Elder, and Co., 6s. net) 
was intended “to bind up and transmit to the indifference of 
posterity” papers which he had contributed to various 
periodicals. But in the course of assembling these materials 
he devised an “elderly bookman” whose personality was to 
serve as a connecting link, and who, taking the pen out of his 
creator’s hands, has turned a collection of fugitive episodes 
into “something which rather resembles a criticism and a 
philosophy of life.” This bookman is a friendly though 
ironical fellow, and many readers will like him. 





Booxs OF REFERENCE.—The third annual issue of The 
Year-Book of Social Progress (T. Nelson and Sons, 5s. net) 
covers the period between the appearance of the previous 
volume, September 30th, 1913, and the outbreak of the great 
war—which has temporarily diverted the activities here 
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described to purposes of more immediate necessity. This 
useful volume is a summary of recent legislation, official 
reports, and voluntary effort with regard to the welfare of the 
people. It is carefully compiled and full of valuable informa- 
tion.——The Co-operative Wholesale Societies’ Annual, 1915 
(1 Balloon Street, Manchester) contains the usual array of 
facts about the Co-operative movement, and some articles of 
wider interest, amongst which we may mention that by Mr. 
L. G. Chiozza Money on “ Our National Wealth: the Con- 
ditions of its Continuance,” which is curious reading at the 
present moment.——The Literary Year-Book, edited by Basil 
Stewart (Heath, Cranton, and Ouseley, 6s. net), provides a full 
directory of British authors and illustrators, with brief bio- 
graphical details. There are also useful lists of periodicals and 
publishers in English-speaking countries, of libraries, literary 
agents, typists, and translators, clubs and societies, together 
with articles on literary events and legislation of the past year. 
—Willing’s Press Guide (James Willing, 1s.) contains a list of 
all British newspapers and periodicals, with the more important 
ones in the Colonies and the United States. The Advertiser's 
ABC (T.B. Browne, 10s. 6d. net) is, as usual, full of valuable 
information for advertisers. We are pleased to note the 
editor's assurance that those advertisers who did not suspend 
their operations on the outbreak of war “reaped a rich 
reward, obtaining the double advantage of the war circulations 
and of almost unexampled special positions.”—The activities 
of the Legislature during the earlier part of 1914 were so 
considerable as to involve extensive and far-reaching changes 
in the text of The Magistrate's General Practice for 1915, edited 
by Charles Milner Atkinson, the Leeds Stipendiary Maygis- 
trate (Stevens and Sons, 20s.). The work is, of course, 
indispensable to a self-respecting Justice of the Peace. We 
have also received The Catholic Directory, 1915 (Burns and 
Cates, 1s.6d.net); The Scottish Church and University Almanac, 
1215 (Macniven and Wallace, ls. net); and The Livingstone 
College Year Book, 1915 (Leyton, E., 6d.), with some interest- 
ing letters from missionaries who were trained in that 
respectable institution. 














NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 














Bagley (W. C.), School Discipline, cf BVO ........c.cecceeeererees (Macmillan) net 5/6 
Baker (Sir G. D.), Letters from Persia and I , 1857-1859, 8vo (Bell) net 76 
Beck (J. M.), The Evidence in the Case, cr 8V0................<++- (Putnam) net 2/6 
Binyon (G. C.), Prayers for the City of God, feap 8vo ...... (Longmans) net 26 
Bossiére (R. E.), Towards Peace through Money, cr 8vo...... (Simpkin) net 2/6 
Bryant (E. J.), The Garden of Our Delight: a Novel, cr 8vo.....(Simpkin) 6/0 
Buckrose g: S.), Spray on the Windows, cr 8vo..................(Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Carré (H. B.), Paul's Doctrine of Redemption, er 8vo ......(Macmillan) net 56 
Conyers (D.), A Mixed Pack, cr 80 .............cc.ceccsceecssecereeseeeeeses (Methuen) 60 
Coulter (J. M.), Evolution of Sexin Plants, cr 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 40 


Coulter (J. M.), Fundamentals of Plant-Breeding, cr 8vo ...{Appleton) net 6/0 
Dawson (W. H.), What is Wrong with Germany ? er 8vo...(Longmans) net 2/6 
Doncaster (L.), The Determination of Sex, 8vo ..(Camb. Univ. Press) net 7/6 
Dunning (W. A.), The British Empire and the United States, 8vo 

(Allen & Unwin) net 8/6 
—_ (Richards) net 12/0 


Ealand (C. A.), Insects and Man, 8V0 ......0.csessseeeee00 
(Longmans) 6/0 


Fleming (G.), Shower and Shine, cr 8vo ,, 
Ford ( 










L..), Tho Great Mirage, CF BVO ..cccoccceseccceccccscvccceeseeeesseees Harper) 6/0 
Forman (J. M.), The Blind Spot, er 8vo.., ard & Lock) 60 
Furman (L.), Sight to the Blind, er 8vo . acmillan) net 46 
Garstin (D.), Friendly Russia, cr 8vo............... sseeeees--( Unwin) net 36 
Hargrove (E. C.), Progressive Portugal, cr 8vo..... .(T. W. Laurie) net 60 
Holdsworth (J. T,), Money and Banking, cr 8vo.................. (Appleton) net 7/6 
Hughson (8. C.), The Fundamentals of the Religious State (Longmans) net 6/0 
Hume (G.), Thirty-five Years in Russia, 80 .................0000-- (Simpkin) net 10,6 


Hutchinson (W.), The History of the Nations, Vol. II. (Hutchinson) net 10/6 
Huxley Memorial Lectures, 8vo. eek .(Cornish Bros.) net 5/0 
Japan to America, cr 8VO ..............+ “ (Putnam) net 5/0 
Kaufman (H.), The Waiting Woman, _ pas ..(Unwin) net 8 
Keene (L.), The Suffrage and Lord Laxton, cr &vo . i " 
Lasker (E.), Chess Stratepy, 8V0 .........066.ccccsceeeees 
Leadbitter (E.), Rain before Seven, cr 8vo...... 60 
Lehmann (Lilli), My Path through Life, 8V0 ...........ccceceeeeees+ (Putnam) net 12/6 
Lenormand (R.), A Study of Modern Harmony, 4to.........(3. Williams) net 5/0 
Lenten Lights and Shadows, by the author of ‘‘ The Six Maries,”’ cr 8vo 
(Skeffington) net 2/6 



















“(Allen | Unwin) 


Lethbridge (S. C.), Middle Life, cr Svo ............... (Holden & Hardingham) 6/0 
London .), The Mutiny of the Elsinore, cr 8vo ............... (Mills & Boon) 6/0 
Lucas (E. W.) and Stevens (H. B.), The Book of Pharmacopocias om 
Unofficial Formularies, cr 8V0........0..0.csceccsereeseseeeeeneeeees .{Charchill) net 7/6 
Macdonald (D. P.), Nicholas Simon: a Novel, cr 8vo(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Macmillan (M.), A Journey to Java, 8vo.........Holden & Hardingham) net 7/6 
Martin (A. W.), The Dawn of Christianity, cr 8vo ............... (Appleton) net 5/0 
Mauldsley (D.), The Solitaries of the Sambuca, cr 8vo...(Burns & Oates) net 5/0 
Meynell (V.), Columbine, CF 890 ..........ccccccccceseeteeseeeeeersrnereceess (M. Secker) 6/0 


Moncrieff (C. E. 8.-), The Consciousness of the Spiritual (Skeflington) net 3/6 
Moule (W. 8.), The Offerings Made like unto the Son of God, 8vo 

(Longmans) net 6/0 
Mothercraft : Lectures ..... (National League for Physical Education) net 3/0 
Miinsterberg (H.), Psychology, General and Applied ......... (Appleton) net 60 
Neystrom (P. H.), Retail Selling and Store Management ...(Appleton) net 6/0 
Ogg (J.), Piet Plessis, a Backveld Boer, cr 8vo ee (Long) 6/0 
Oppenheim (E. P.), A People’s Man, CF 8V0 .......ccccecerceeeseseteenes (Methuen) 6/0 
Osborne (W. H.), The Biue Buckle, er 8vo............... (Hodder & Stougiton) 6/0 
Parsons (J, H.), Introduction to the Study of Colour Vision, 8vo 












(Camb, Univ. Press) net 12/6 
Peterson (W.), Canadian Essays and Addresses, 8vo......... (Lonimann) net 10/6 
Pro Patria: Patriotic Verse, CF BVO ..............0-serss0s sessescceseesoeses (Dent) net 2/6 
Richards (H. G.), ‘| hrough the Ages Beloved, cr8vo ............ (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Rolland (R.), Musicians of To-day, cr 8VO .............c00 ... (K, Paul) net 2/6 
Rowlands (E. A.), Sunset and Dawn, cr 8V0_ .........000:0000 ..(Ward & Lock) 6/0 


Schwabe (W.8.), The Kifect of War on Stock Exchange Transactions, 8vo 














Sheridan (A. G.), The Calais Read: a Novel, er Svo .. 60 
Shortt Vy oe Le _ eee eee 60 
Smith (J. F.), Mj Father’s Business Mine, cr 8vo 36 
Softley (J. W.), Ainsley’s Azimuth Tables, roy 8vo...... 3/6 
Soutar JA2s Charity Corner, fF 8V0 0... .......ceccocseeeeeeee 6/0 
Stone (J. 8.), The paration for the Passion, er 8vo } 60 
—— a 1 — Hy Shadow, cr 8vo..... .......... = 60 
(J.) i ardow of the Com of Jesus ......(Lougmans) o 
Warden (F.), Sir Penywern’s Wife, er yl taal eatuaememenened (Ward & Lock 2 
Wayland (J. W.), How to Teach American History, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 5/0 
Wedding Chimes and Times, oF 8V0........0....00000000c0000- neni (W. Seott) 7/6 
What I Found out in the House of a German Prince, by an English 
Governess, CF BVO ..........ccseeeeeesseeeeseeeseeveseneee veers (Chapman & Hall) net 6/0 
Whitman (R. B.), Motor-Cyele Principles and the Light Car, cr 8vo 
. (Appleton) net 60 
Wylie (I. A. B.), The Temple of Dawn, cr 8Y0 .......cccccceeeeees (Mills & a) 69 


LIBERTY & CO’S WINTER SAL 
No Catalorcne T oO - D A yY 


will be issued 


DRESS & FURNISHING FABRICS 


Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 
FOR THE TEETH. 


Patterns can be 
sent Post Free. 





Whitens the Teeth. 

Prevents Decay. 

Sweetens the th. 2/9. 

Sold by Stores, Chemists, and ROWLAND’S, 67 Harror 
Garvey, Loyrpoy. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 





BY SPECIAL | DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS 
Th Grand Pri 4d Gold Medal, Franc 
APPOINTMENT British Exhibition. "The onl Grand Prize Baten 


to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, and 


a conruce. 

EW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd,, 
Makers of the great We-t minster Clock, Big Ben. 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, £.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


TO THE KING, 





TRADE MARK. 





Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£85,000,CCO0. 


CLAIMS PAID ............ -+++++e+-- £100,000,000. 


= 











FOR SALE, &c. 


TRAND HOUSE SCHOOL, LONDONDERRY.—The 
PRINCIPAL of the above is about to RETIRE, and is prepared to 
DiSPOSE of the GOODWILL, FURNITURE, and FIXTURES, the SCHOOL 
has been successfully carried on since 1860, and the present Buildings have 
been erected within the past fifteen years on the most modern lines. They 
contain ample accommodation for Day Pupils and Boarders, as well as 
Laboratory and Gymnasium. The Heating is Musgrave’s Low Pressure 
System, Ventilation Donald's System, and the School Staircase and Passages 
are Fireproof.—Further particulars may be hadfrom JOSEPH ALEXANDER, 
LL.D., Solicitor, 9, Castle Street, Londonderry; or T. 8. MAGEE and SON, 
Agents, 7, Castle Street, Londonderry. 


MIVRANSFER OF SCHOOL, OWING TO DEATH OF 
PRINCIPAL, for Gentlemen's Daughters; Boarders only 5 containing 
next Term from 20 to 25 Girls, Prospectus Fees 60 guineas. Good introduction 
by SENIOR MISTRESS, long at the School.—Further particulars from Messrs, 
GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 36 Sackville Street, W. Reference No. 5,357. 











LTT AMPSTEAD.—SMALL HOUSE WANTED, for limited 
term, in old rt of Hampstead or Highgate (not basement), No 
agents.—** M. R.," 27 The Pryors, Hampstead, 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


PPOINTMENT OF A HEAD-MASTER FOR THE 
LAWRENCE SCHOOL, GHORA GALI, PUNJAB, INDIA, 


The Secretary of State for India REQUIRES a HEAD-MASTER for the 
Lawrence School at Ghora Gali, in the Murree Hills. Candidates, who should 
be not more than about 30 years of age, should be Graduates of some British 
University and acquainted with modern methods of teaching. The selected 
candidate should be prepared to interest himself in the school games, The 
post, which is pensionable, is in the first instance for two years, subject to 
renewal, The salary is Rs.350-10-400 a month, with free quarters and free 
medical attendance. The post is not in the Indian Educational service. A 
free second-class ze will be provided. The Lawrence School has recently 
been taken over by tue Government of the Punjab. It is entirely a boarding 
school of about 200 boys: this number will probably be raised to 250 or 280 in 
the near future, The scheme of studies extends up to the High School 
Standard, which is equivalent to the Matriculation examination of Indian 
Universities.—Candidates who wish to be considered for this post should 
submit their applications in covers marked “‘C, A.,"’ to “ The SECRETARY, 
Board of Education, Whitehall, London, 8. W.,"" from whom further particulars 
may be obtained, SCOTTISH CANDIDATES should apply to “ The SECRE- 
TARY, Scotch Education Department, Whitehall, London, 8.W.” 


VACANCY exists at St. George’s College, Quilmes, 
Buenos Aires (English boys only, all boarders), for an ASSISTANT 
MASTER to teach Mathematics (Oxford Seniur Standard) and Elementary 
Science. Modern Geography a recommendation. Salary £150 per annum, 
rising by £25 per annum to £200, Passage out paid. Sail about February 6th, 
—Apply HEAD-MASTER, Salisbury School, Salisbury. 
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WIGHT COUNTY EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE, 

SANDOWN, LW., SECONDARY SCHOOL (MIXED).—Wanted, a FORM 

MASTER qualified in Mathematics, Science, Singing, and Physical Excreises, 


Salary, £100 per annum. Temporary engagement, probably for the period of 
the war.—For Application Forms obey to JOHN DUFION, Clerk, County 





(4. Wilson) net 3/6 





Council Offices, Newport, I.W, (12th January, 1915.) 
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Qsssarss COUNTY COUNCIL. 
COUNTY TRAINING COLLEGE, CREWE. 


WANTED, for the County Training College, Crewe, a J UNIOR LECTURER 
(Man) in Geography and Mathematics, to commence duties as early as possible, 
Commencing salary £160 per annum, non-residential. i 

Applications, giving particulars of age, education, and experience, with 
copies of recent testimonials and references, should be sent to the undersigned 
not later than first post on Friday, the 22nd instant. 

H. D. STRUTHERS, 
Education Offces, Crewe, Secretary, Training College Sub-Committee, 


EDICAL.—Good-class Practice Wanted in educational 
centre, by fully-qualified Medical Man (Churchman).—Send full par- 
ticulars to ROBERT FLEMING, Solicitor, 21 Hill Street, Edinburgh. _ 














LECTURES, &c, 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
ING’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, STRAND, W.C. 


The Faculties of Arts and Science and the Department of Divinity have now 
been transferred from Kensington Square to King’s College, Strand. 

The Home Science Department will remain in Kensington Square until the 
new buildings on Coosoten Hill are ready. 

Preparation will be given at King’s College for the Arts and Science Degrees 
of the University of London, and for the Archbishop's Diploma in Theology. 

Students not working for examinations may attend lectures in Philosophy, 
Literature, History, French, German, &c. 

For further particulars apply to Miss OAKELEY, Warden of Women 
Students, King’s College, Strand, W.C. 


ECTURES ON BEHALF OF THE BELGIAN 
LEGATION RELIEF FUND. 

The Rev. J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A., is prepared to give either of 
the two following Lantern Lectures gratis on bebalf of the Belgians, provided 
that at least £5 is guaranteed to the above fund :— 

(a2) THE DESOLATED CITY OF LOUVAIN AND 
ATROCITIES OF THE GERMANS IN BELGIUM. 
(0) THE CATHEDRAL OF RHEIMS AND OTHER DESTRUCTIVE 
OUTRAGES BY THE GERMANS IN FRANCE, 
A few dates are vacant in February. Travelling expenses. 
18 LONGTON AVENUE, SYDENHAM, 3.E. 


lVHE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE. 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 


Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. 


() Feeites conian HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambri 
Teachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geograp! 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas, Scholarships of from 
£40 to £18 188. are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. n fund, 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years, 
Prospectus from The Principal. 


IVERPOOL NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE.— 
LADIES trained as CHILDREN’S NURSES. Fee £35 for six months’ 
course. Children in residence.—For rticulars, apply to Hon. Sec., 
LIVERPOOL LADIES’ SANITARY CIATION, INCORPORATED, 
19 Beaumont Street, Liverpool. 
Woe EDUCATIONALINSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for 
Kindergarten Teachers. Chairman, Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr, 
Cc. G. Moutefiore; Sec.,Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


‘- — EE 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Cztson EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
—_—— (Telephone: Victoria $319,) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Grarsaer Grar, 
Board and Tuition, £2100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss M. V. Hirt, M.A, 
’ Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 
A limited number of Resident Students for Domestic Science is taken. 
£eyparate premises. Fees £60, 
The Council will consider favourably applications for admission for short 
periocs of girls unable to return to Continental schoo’ 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCass 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board ond Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing tor the University. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Poarding School for Girls, Principal, 
iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if req 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


ROW BOROUGH SUSSEX.—* PINEHURST.” 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of 
Moorland, between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. 
Principal—Miss H. T, NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 
Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Mme. Usterberg).—Prospectus on application, 


| | IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principal. 
SPRING TERM begins January 2l1st, 1915. 



































OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Princi; 
A, ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER, The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in nf branch of Physical 
pe, Eee a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute 
oy eer . Educated Women are trained as Scientilic Teachers of Physical 
ucation. 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gy tics in Colleges and 

Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 

and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, —_ Anatomy, Physio. 
logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Moderg 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold), 
Bracing air from Downs and 
Special care given to individual development. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, MONMOUTH.— 
Splendidly situated. Good accommodation for Boarders. Reduced 
terms for Daughters of Clergy and Professional Men. Domestic Science 
Course. Preparation for the Universities. Leaving Exhibitions and Scholar. 
ships.—For Prospectus apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 

For Prospectus apply to the Head. Mistresses { — SOLeheon. M.A. 

Good modern education; country life. New buildings; unds of 12 acres, 
Healthy situation; high position; SAFE DISTANCE INLAND. 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 
Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Litt. (London). The 
comforts of a refined home. Thorough education on the principle of a sound 
mind in a sound body, Preparations for examinations if desire French and 
German a speciality. Large grounds, high and healthy position. Term 
commencing January 22nd. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
—Good Substitute for Continental School ; special facilities for learning 
French, as well as full range of all other subjects; boarding fees moderate; 
good and liberal diet; healthy locality; games, &c., in own grounds; sea- 
thing.—For Prospectus apply to Miss ROBERTS, Principal. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built fora School, 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 
&c. Spring Term began Thursday, January lth, 1915. 



































] | eemeaataiea HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship, 
MESTIC SCIENCE DEPARIMENT, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
TERM BEGAN JANUARY 12rx, 1915. 
Prospectuses, &c., from Mr. H. KEELING, A.C.A., 1089 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham. 


T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, LIBERTON, MIDLOTHIAN. 
Beautifully situated in its own grounds in the country, away from the 
present dangers of the South and East Coasts. Thorough modern education, 
Older Girls can specialize in Languages, Music, Art. All games, riding, &c, 
Very healthy life. RESIDENT PUPILS ONLY. 
Prospectus and further particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


HURCH HOUSE SCHOOL, WEST WORTHING.— 
RESIDENT SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 
now facility for finishing pupils and preparation for the Universities if 

desired. Entire charge of pupils from abroad.—Apply PRINCIPALS. 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or rsp ew 
Domestic Science branch for girls over 18, Tennis courts and field for Hockey 
and Cricket. Prep. for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 


lo MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
Boarding School for Girls. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 
12 acres, Entire charge taken of children from abroad. Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming, Principals: The Misses SALES. 


INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
SPRING TERM BEGAN ON THURSDAY, JANUARY liars, 1915. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 


UTDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
NEWBURY.—Gardening for Women. Glasshouses, Vegetables, Fruit, 
Flowers, Extensive Rock gardening. Full theoretical instruction. Botany by 
B.Sc. In 1914 B.H.S, Exam. two Thatcham students bracketed Gold Medallists, 
Beekeeping, Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—F or prospectusapply PRINCIPALS, 


























INDERGARTEN PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
Backward Children of the Upper Classes. Children of four years and 
upwards received. Speech and Voice Culture specially treated. Bracing Sea 
Air. Highest Medical References.—For Prospectus, apply to the Principal, 
Mrs. PRIESTLY, The Mount, Whitby, Yorkshire. 

















BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
Ferzes FOUNDATION. 
ELECTION OF FOUNDATIONERS, 


The Governors will in March next select Candidates for examination for the 
Foundation in July and admission to the College in September. The number 
of vacancies will probably be about eight. The boys elected will receive board 
and education free of charge. Candidates must be children of parents who are 
from innocent misfortune during their own lives unable to give suitable educa- 
tion to their children or have died without leaving sufficient funds for that 
purpose. They must be over eleven and under fourteen years of age complete 
upon 15th July next. 

Application to be made before 15th February to Mr. A. R. C. PITMAN, W.S. 
48 Castle Street, Edinburgh, Clerk to the Governors, who will supply’ Forms 
A plication, &e. 

dinburgh, llth January, 1915. 





Ss * FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 





Vend-Mistrees—Miss J., S17.COX. 
Spring Term begins Friday, January 22nd, 1915, and ends Tuesday, April 6th, 





OYAL NAVAL CADE'TSHIPS. Age 174 to 18}. 

Special Entry 1915-1916. No Nomination required, Full particulars 

with copies of examination papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South 
Molton Street, London, W. 
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: ITICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
oan Bee e WWORCESTER.” 
Incorporated 1893, 





Established 1862. 


i : Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D. 
vies Gee ; hémizal by. =o. — FREMANTLE, 
3.C.B., C.M.G, 
Captain Superintendent; Core Fa WILSON-BARKER, B.N.R., 


fe GD 


The ship is anchored in the Thames off Greenhithe, in one of the most 
healthy reaches of the river. The Coliege is devoted more particularly to the 
education of youths intending to become 

OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE MARINE, se " 
$,000 Cadets have already passed out as duly quali in that capacity. 
m8 he same time an excellent system of GENERAL EDUCATION is 


i t. 4 
go on the ‘ Worcester’ counts as ore year’s sea-service to holders of 


* Certificates. _—— 
i eamaat MODERATE TERMS. 


For ilustrated prospectus apply to F, STAFFORD, Secretary, Thames 
Kautical Training College, 72 Mark Lane, London, E.C, 


Dora COLLEGE.— Open Scholarships £60 to £10, and 
f 





Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and Officers.— For further 
ormation, apply to the Head-Master, the Rev, F, pz W, LUSHINGTON, 
BM.A., or to the BURSAR. aa : ee 

EST BUCKLAND SCHOOL, NORTH DEVON. 

—120 Boarders (Maximum). No Town Connection. Healthy, high 

situation. Grounds 20acres. Very moderate fees. Otlicers’ Training Corps. 

Leaving Scholarship. Recent Sandhurst and University successes. Total 
charge of Colonial boys undertaken.—Full particulars from SECRETARY. 


wet SS Fs . 8S CC H O O L 


An Examination for TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£70 to £20 per annum) and 
4 HOUSE EXHIBITIONS begins on March 9th. 
Particulars from Rev. F. STEPHENSON, Felsted, Essex. 


ING WILLIAM’s COLLEGE, IsLE OF MAN— 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MARCH 17th and 

38th, 1915.—There will be offered (1) not more than 10 Scholarships varying 

between £20 and £50 a year; (2) two of £50 a year for sons of Officers killed 

or disabled in the war; (3) two of £10 a year for Natural Science.—Full 
i: from the SECRETARY. 























_< mh a ee so HOO kL. 
Head-Master: A. K, WATSON, M.A., Oxon. 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 10s. 
NEXT TERM commences SATURDAY, January 23rd, 1915. 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. JHead-Master, 
Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Beientific and Medica! Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 104, Junior for boys 10} to 15, and Senior 13-19. Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 
EILGHTON PARK SCHOOL. 
near READING. 
The new Laboratories (Chemical, Physical and Biological, with working 
Museum attached) are now in use. Central Hall in course of erection, 
Entrance Scholarship Examination in February, 1915, 
For full particulars apply to The HEAD-MASTER, _— 
LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive 
ziagte Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term begins Thursday, 2lst January, 
1915. ead-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A., Cantab. 


OCKLINGTON SCHOOL, E. YORKS.— 
Head-Master: P. C. SANDS, MLA., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Near Yorkshire Wolds in exceptionally healthy position, Terms 
moderate. School and leaving Scholarships. Examination in June, Next 
Term begins January 22nd. tory School (age 7-10) begins same date. 
—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 
S° UTH LODGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
LOWESTOFT, temporarily REMOVED inland to 
ST. MARY’S RECTORY, FORNCETT, NORFOLK, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, JANUARY 19ra. 
Rev. W. RICHMOND PHILLIPS, M.A., Head-Master. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some Twelve Open Scholarships, 

Senior and Junior, value from £75 downwards, will be awarded by 
Examination, beginning March 2nd, 1915. Boys examined at Rossall and 
London.—Apply, The BURSAR, Rossail, Fleetwood. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—The Easter ‘l'erm 
commences on January 22nd for College, and on January 2ist for the 
Junior School and New boys. Particulars as to Foundation Scholarships and 
Exhibitions will be given on application to The Rev, B. D. BELOE, M.A., 

Head-Master. 
BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School educa- 
tion. Highly qualified staff. Four leaving scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 
Leh ge including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 
heuse, &c, Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, Officers’ Training 
Fees, inclusive except books, £55, Entrance Scholarships July.—Apply, 


W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. ES 
WORCES'TERSHIRE, 



































ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
__ For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The Schoo! House, Bromsgrove. 


Fi, Preset Pack ben by Seve COLLEGE. 
1 








President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. S. 
LLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Masterat Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Plysical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above = facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADET 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. Rs 
SCHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge ; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, medical care, and suitable education for 
boys eubgont to Epilepsy. Terms 30s. weekly.—Further iculars may be 
obtained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, the Colony, Alderley Edge. 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


OURNALISTIO and SECRETARIAL . TRAINING 

FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Coarse from 

4 date, Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 
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YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
General MS. 10d. 1,000 words. Carbon Copies 4d. 1,000 words, 
Dramatic Work. es 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Road, Liford, Essex. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 
SjCHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 


information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 


of fees, &c.) to 
ypurors "Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 


Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 

teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus able 

to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 City. 


oO 1 AND TUTORS 


CHOOLS 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and 1U70RS in this country, will be 
pleased to aid —o- in their selection by sending (free of charge) pro- 
spectuses and full particulars of RELIABLE and highly recommended 
establishments, 

PAREN'IS whose children cannot return to the Continent will be supplied 
with particulars of establishments where special tuition is given in MODERN 
oe ES, including those of Coutinental Schools established temporarily 

england. 

REDUCTIONS IN FEES are offered in many cases to meet present con- 
ditions. The age of Pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be 

ven. ‘Phone, write, or call. J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 

annon Street, London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


[aLanp SCHOOLS AND TUTORS FOR NEXT 
TERM, 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING and CO,, 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 
Scholastic Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given, 

Many Principals are at present willing to reduce fees. 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES, 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO, 
86 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts as 
—— or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
‘amilies. 
Prospectuses will be forworded gratis on application. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGIS RATION. 


HE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—There 

are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Pr tuses and 
full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality 
preferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 


a“ INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIEN1: —Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Hegister states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.—MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, fta., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 

Telegraphic Address: ‘“‘Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 
— $$ $$$ ————————————— ———=-— ———, 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


ROADLANDS NATURE OURE, MEDSTEAD, 
HANTS,.—Air, Sun, Water, Vapour, Pine, and Seaweed Baths. Clay 
Packs, Massage, Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical Culture, 
Sleeping in Air Chalets (HEATED IN WINTER WITHOUT CHARGE), Scientitic Non- 
Flesh Diet, Educative Health Methods. Department for Delicate Children, 
Medical references.—Apply for Illustrated Prospectus with Testimonia!s. 


He: LISH LADY, with country house in the most beautiful 



































-4_ and most central part of Brittany, wishes to receive other ladies as 

AYING GUESTS. Journey easy. Delightful climate, warm and extremely 
healthy. Many and attractive expeditions. An hour's drive from the sea, 
River pear, where fishing can be obtained later. Terms by arrangement.— 
Box No. 682, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, 
and Electricity. Resident Physician (M.D.). 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


RE YOU WANTING TO HELP FURTHER SOME 

DESERVING WAR CHARITY ?—You can turn into ready cash for 

the purpose, any Gold Jewellery, Gold Watches, Gold Bracelets, Gold 

Chains, Gold Medals, &c., by sending to FRASERS, the well-known and 

most reliable firm, who will give utmost value by return, or make an offer, 

Reference: Capital and Counties Bank. — FRASERS (IPSWICH) LTD., 
GOLDSMITHS, Dept. 43, Princes Street, Ipswich. Est. 1833. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 


Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 


EK PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others, 

—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, bas been ay erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering m Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

130 licensed Inns, Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 hese, Five per cent, 
paid since 1899.—P,.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Autsanrt Memoniat), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Parson: H.M. Tur Krxo, 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the ey for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving am 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
‘To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
211,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are 
Treasurer; Tur Eant oy Hannowst, Secretary; Goprazr H, Hawmrom, 
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A TON OF COAL 
FOR 2/6 


Wonderful Scientific Discovery which Enables 
Everyone to Save Large Sums in Weekly 
Housekeeping. 





Remarkable Offer to Enable Every Household to 
Test the Splendid Economic Advantages 
of “ Seldonite,” which Halves the 
Season’s Coal Bill, 





The introduction of the wonderful chemical substance 
* Seldonite,” which doubles the “life” of coal, or, in other 
words, cuts in half the coal bill, is resulting in something like 
a sensation. 

At this time, when every penny of housekeeping counts, 
“ Seldonite ” proves a veritable blessing, for warmth is almost as 
important as food. 

Ladies are now finding that they are able to have in kitchen or 
drawing-room the brightest, cosiest, and hottest fires they wish, 
and yet make one scuttleful of coal treated with “Seldonite” go 
as far as two ordinary ones, 

A saving such as this is, of course, greatly appreciated, all the 
more so because servants are pleased when “Seldonite” is used, 
for fires burn clearer, need less attention, and there is practically 
no waste, dust, or soot. 

No matter how small or how large your coal bill, you can effect 
a wonderful saving by using “Seldonite,” and if you use, say, one 
ton of coals a month you can save at least £5 during the coal fire 
season. 

In order to give the public a most advantageous opportunity of 
testing “Seldonite” in their own homes the proprietors have 
decided for a short while to send post free the full-size 4s. box 
(sufficient to treat one ton of Coal, Coke, Anthracite, or Slack), 
with full directions, to all readers for only 23. 6d. Orders and 
remittances, however, must be sent within the next few days. 
Five boxes will be forwarded (whilst this offer lasts) for only 10s. 


A MOST REMARKABLE SUCCESS. 


Already “Seldonite” has found thousands of users who appre- 
ciate its cleanly and splendidly economical advantages, and 
testify to their appreciation by constant repeat orders, Among 
the many distinguished users of “ Seldonite” are :— 





Viscount Elibank Mary Cayley 
Louisa Lady Walker Ceneral Lock 
Countess Stanford Lady Alderton 
Marquis de la Cranja Lady Dill 

Earl of Loudoun Countess of Latmay 
Lady Watkins 

Sir J. Pender, Bart. Count Wingersky 
Lady Maclean Lady Swan 

Ceneral Robinson Sir A. Legard, Bart. 
Hon. Cecil Parker Lady Campbell 
Lady Butler Countess Batthyany 
Lord Sinclair Lord C. Campbell 
Professor Slater Lady Croft 

Lady Strachey Ceneral Swindiey 
Lord Sydenham Lady Lawrence 
Lady Renshaw Ceneral Jeffreys 
Countess Stanhope Lady Williams 

Lord Belmore Lord Mostyn 

Lady Warwick Lady Darson 





“Seldonite” is easily used and is alike suitable for factory, 
hospitals, schools, clubs, kitchen, greenhouse, drawing-room, or 
dainty flat. It does not smell ; there are no fumes; it is perfectly 
healthy. Indeed, no one knows that it is in use except that the 
fire burns consistently, warmly, cosily, and brightly without any 
attention. 

To take advantage of the special offer made above readers 
should send remittance of 2s. 6d. for the full-size 4s. box 
(sufficient for one ton of Coal, Coke, Anthracite, or Slack), or 
10s. for five boxes, addressing their letters to: Seldonite 
Laboratories, Ltd., 325 Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, London. 














THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Subscriptions only received by Gorpon anv Gotcu, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Pricror anp Company, 
Dunedin; Simpson and Winiiams, Christchurch; H. Barium 
anv Company, Wellington, N.Z.; R. Srpreckiry, Auckland; and 
C, W. Riasy, Adelaide. 
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logge: 
Lotus No. 358A is invaluable 

proof, rendered so by specially 
process, and will not fail to keep the 


Waterproof 





OR long marches in bad weather, for all-day fightin 
trenches, for splashing about in rain-soaked camps, 
The boot is absolutely water- 
atented Welted-Veldtschoon 
eet dry in the most adverse 


in water- 


conditions. It is a handsome boot too, cut from fine, stout leather— 
brown Zug because for wear with khaki—and is exceptionally well- 


fitting and comfortable. 


to officers replenishing their outfits. 


For all these reasons, it is now recommended 


Lotus boots are made in a comprehensive range of sizes and 


widths, and can be obtained from one or more agents in every towa, 


Lotus Ltd, Stafford 


Manufacturers of Delta and 
Lotus 









Letters 


Shoes 





Lotus 38/- 








Illustrated Catalogue sent free 


on request, 



































John Player « Sons, 


Castle Tobacco Factory, 
Nottingham, 


Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company 
(of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited. 


request 


CIGARETTES 
FOR THE TROOPS 


TROOPS AT HOME (Duty Paid) 


It would be well if those wishing to 
send Cigarettes to our Soldiers would 
remember those still in Great Britain, 
There are thousands of Regulars and 
Territorials awaiting orders, and in 
sending a present now you are assured 
of reaching your man, 
Supplies may be obtained from the usual 
trade sources and we shall be glad to 
furnish any information on application. 


TROOPS AT THE FRONT (Duty Free) 


John Player & Sons, Nottingham, will 

(through the Proprietors for Expos 

the British-American Tobacco Co., Ltd. 

be pleased to arrange for supplies 

of this world-renowned Brand to 

forwarded to the preat at Duty Free 
ates. 


PLAYER’S 
NAVY CUT 


From all quarters we hear the same simple 
“SEND US CIGARETTES” 
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MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. fe" bien. 


BORDEAUX, an excellent 
font Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found —— 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 
bottle, On comparison it willbe 
found very superior to wine 
nsvally sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the consents ~~ 17/8 99 
mber of customers it pro- 
ph us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dosen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Peid to any Kailway Station, ineluding Cases and Bots, 
Friel Orders of 1 Dozen Bots. Delivered Carriage Paid, 


All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 


T. WERNER LAURIE'S LIST. 





Author of “The Uncounted Cost.” 
15s. net, 


A WOMAN 
IN CHINA. 


By MARY GAUNT. 

China is the one country in the wor!d about 
which interest never slackens, and this new 
travel book by Mrs. Mary Gaunt is full of 
thrilling interest. Her work, “ Alone in West 
Africa,’ was probably the most successful travel 
book of 1912, and is now in its fourth edition. 


The Old 





The Night Side 
of Japan 


By T. FUJIMOTO. _ Illustrated fm 
Colours and Half-tone. 7s. 6d. net. 





A Guide to Gothic 


Archiiecture 


By T. FRANCIS BUMPUS. 143 
Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


Through Unknown 


Nigeria 











. ° By JOHN R. RAPHAEL. _Illus- 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Strest. | Feast J[ndiamen Re RA 
ennai eee ae The Golden Age of the Sailing Ship . 
The “SPECTATOR.” By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON, oe ase ” iles 
— Quthot hated eS Cle od war | With a Dog-dle 


Terms of Subscription, 


PayaBLs In ADVANCE, 


Including postage Yearly. Half- Quar- My Bohemian Days 


to any part of yearly. terly. 
theUnited King- 


dom... ... .. £18 6...0 143...0 7 2 in London 


e ti By JULIUS M. PRICE, Author of 
= a ¢ «My Bohemian Days in Paris.”  Illus- 
trated. 10s. 6d. net. 


Including postage 


British Colonies, 
America, France, 


tone. 12s. 6d. net. 





Germany, India, 
China,Japan,&c.£1 12 6...0 16 3...0 8 2 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





16s. net. 





By Archdeacon HUDSON STUCK, 
Illustrations in Colour and Half-tone, 





Progressive Portugal 


trated from Photographs, 
Cloth, 6s. net. 








Please send for new Illustrated Catalogue. 


T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD., 8 Essex Street, London, W.C. 





BE PREPARED! 





Every form of defence is a safeguard, and the fact 
ef being prepared gives confidence and strength to 
resist attack. 


Your health is assailed on all sides, and doubtless 
you take many precautions to protect it—to prevent 
illness. 


The dictum that the best form of defence is attack 
may be open to debate, but nevertheless the truth of 
that statement can be proved in at least one instance, 


The food you eat can help or hinder your efforts to 
maintain good health, 


Wholesome health-giving food will build up the 
body, but even then all food causes the accumulation 
of poisonous germs in the system, which should be 
exterminated regularly before their harmful influence 
is felt. 


To do this effectively eat St. Ivel Lactic Cheese daily. 
The lactic cultures are pure and healthy germs which 
make war on all harmful germs in the system. Provided 
they are present in sufficiently large quantities poisonous 
microbes cannot live. 


A daily portion of St. Ivel Lactic Cheese ensures a 
permanent attacking army of healthy cultures fighting 
in your defence, and assisting to maintain that valuable 
and much-sought-after possession—good health. 


Try a course of St. Ivel Lactic Cheese now; apart 
from its health-giving properties, it is the most delicious 
cheese obtainable, 








THE SERBIAN RELIEF FUND, 


55 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, W, 





PRESIDENT: The LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 


VICE-PRESIDENTS: 

The Earl CURZON of KEDLESTON, 
The LORD BISHOP of OXFORD. 
Rt. Hon. D,. LLOYD GEORGE, M.P, 
Rey. F, B, MEYER. 


CHAIRMAN: Mr. BERTRAM CHRISTIAN. 
HON, TREASURER: Sir EDWARD BOYLE, Bart, 
HON. SEC,: Mr. R. W. SETON-WATSON, D.Litt, 
BANKERS: London County and Westminster Bank, 

Ltd., St. James's Square, 8.W. 





The following cable has been received by the Chairman 
from Messrs. Seton-Watson and Geo, Trevelyan, now investi- 
gating the actual conditions in Serbia, and advising on the 
organization of relief: 

Nish, Serbia, 
New Year’s Day, 1915. 

SERBIA’S NEEDS GREATER THAN EVER, Her heroie 
victory has been dearly bought. One hundred thousand 
wounded, including many Austrian Prisoners, crowd every 
corner at improvised hospitals. Many necessities for 
wounded simply unobtainable. 

The greatest possible service Britain can render her ally 
is to supply MEDICAL STORES in much greater quantities 
than our Fund has hitherto provided. There is great 
shortage of MEDICATED COTTON—twenty thousand métres 
used daily—PLASTER and WADDING almost exhausted. 
BLANKETS for Troops URGENTLY NEEDED. Sheets in many 
Hospital Wards are a rare luxury. There is great nood 
for condensed milk, tea, biscuits—and, above all, THICK 
UNBLEACHED CALICO, which local sub-committees will 
distribute as Raw Material for Clothes—thus providing 
employment for the Destitute. HEROISM AND SUFFERING 
UNIVERSAL throughout the ccuntry. Richest districts row 
recovered have been ravaged by a merciless enemy. 
Towns and Villages destroyed. Help Serbia in her war 


of Liberation ! 
Signed: R. W. SETON-WATSON, 
G. M. TREVELYAN. 





Cheqnes should be sent to Sir EDWARD BOYLE, Bart., Hon, 
Treasurer, Serbian Relief Fund, 55 Berners Street, London, W., or to 
the Bankers. 

Parcels of clothes, drugs, material, &c., should be addressed to 
Mrs, CARRINGTON WILDE, care of the Serbian Legation, 195 
Queen’s Gate, 8.W 


By ETHEL C. HARGROVE, 
F.R.G:S. 16 Plates and Map. Illus. 
Crown 8yvo, 


—— 


—~ 
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THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


No. 442. Part ll. 


Tue New American History. By 
Prof. Paxson (Madison University). 

Tue Novets or Epitru Wuarton, By 
Percy Lubbock. 

Tue Boarp or Apmrinattr. Part 
II.—Distribution of Business, By 
J. BR. Thursfield. 

Tue Nevurratitr or Bercium. By 

ty. 


Torker ix Tue Grir or German, 
By Sir Valentine Chirol, 





JANUARY. 


Britisa Oversea COMMERCE IN TIME 
or War. By Cuthbert Maug' 
Tas Errect or War on Britisa 
Inpuster. By W. T. Layton 
of Trade). 
Progress or Tae Wark: 
1. On Land. By Col. W. P. Blood, 
(With map.) 
2. AtSea. By Archibald Hurd, 





SCIENCE PROGRESS 


Edited by Sir RONALD ROSS, K.C.B,, F.R.S., &c. 


JANUARY. 190 Pages. IMustrated. 5s. net. 


Miirarism axp Party Pourtics, 

‘Tue Curve or Lire—A Criticism. H. G. Pummmen, F.R.S. 

A Rerty To Some Cuarces Acatnst Loaic. Miss L. 8S. Stepprse, 

A Survey or THe Prosiem or Vitatism. Hue Exvior. 

CAPILLARY CONSTANTS AND THEIR MEASUREMENT. ALLAN FERGUSON, 

Ozone IN THE Upper ATMOSPHERIC AND THE OPTICAL PROPERTIES OF TEE 
Sxy. Dr. J. N. Prine. 

Co.tour-Vision. Dr. F. W. Epriver-Green. 

Tur INTERNATIONAL STRUGGLE FoR Manvuractures, Rars JENKINS. 

ANcIeNT aNp Mopery Dentistry. C. Epwarp WALLIs. 

EpvcatioyaL Screxce—Bristot Universirr—Evo.ution anp War—Tas 
Rorat CoLtueee or SuRGEONS. 

Evotvution By Co-OPERaTION, 

Reviews, &c. 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





SOTHERAN have opened a 
WAR ROOM 


at 43 PICCADILLY, W. 
where most of the War Books of the day may be seen before buying. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601, 


Messrs. 


(opposite Prince’s Hall), 


Telegrams: Bookmen, London. 





‘ost 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s 
YAREY’S “GRAD US AD PARNASSUM” 
With the English Meanings. 
Kevised,Corrected,and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge, 


London: Published by the Srariowsns’ Courant, Stationers’ Hall, » Ludgate Hill. 


BRITISH PRISONERS IN GERMANY. 


New Year’s Parcels are being sent to our gallant 
Soldiers by Friends of 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


with aid of American Embassy and approval of 
Foreign Office. Please help us to send thousands 
more. 


A GUINEA PAYS FOR SEVEN. 


Cheques earmarked “British Prisoners,” crossed 
“ Barclays’, ajo Church Army,” payable to Preby. 
Carlile, Hon. Chief Sec, Headquarters, Marble 
Arch, London, W. 








THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY 


has a family of 4,520 helpless children 
now under its care. 
Some are motherless little ones left homeless 
and unprotected by reason of 


THE WAR 


Help in money, food or clothing 


will be gratefully received by Prebendary RUDOLF, Old Town 
Hall, Kennington Road, London, 8.E. 


*,° Cheques and Postal Orders should be crossed and made payable to the Waifs 
end Strays Society. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
The Evidence in the Case 


In the Supreme Court of Civilization as to the 
Moral Responsibility for the War. 

By JAMES M. BECK, Late Assistant Attorney-General of 

the United States. 2s. 6d. net, 


Deutschland Uber Alles 
Or Germany Speaks 


Compiled and Analysed by JOHN JAY CHAPMAN, 
2s. net, 











Japan to America 
Edited by NAOICHI MASAOKA,. 5s. net. 


A Symposium of Papers by Japanese Statesmen and other 
Leaders of Thought. 


The Lower Amazon 


By ALGOT LANGE, Author of “The Amazon Jungle.” 
Very fully Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net, 


By GEORGE M. DOUGLAS. 16s. net. 
Very fully Illustrated. The Story of Eighteen Months spent in 
the Barren Lands of North-West Canada and the Arctic Circle 


My Path Through Life 


By LILLI LEHMANN. 12s. 6d. net, 
With 50 Illustrations. The Career of a Prima Donna. 


A Woman’s Career 


The Exactions and the Obstacles. 
By MYRTLE REED, Author of “Lavender and Old Lace.” 
2s. 6d. net 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


THE DUBLIN REVIEW. 
Edited by WILFRID WARD. 


Quarterly: No.312. Contents for JANUARY, 1915. Price 5s. 6d. net. 


Germany's Great Farture. By ane 3 Lawton. 

Tur Conpuct ov German Soupigry. By Wilfrid Ward. 

Tue Lerrers or Jeanye p’Arc: An Epitome. By I. M. Rope, 

Porm: Revencs ror Ruzims. By Stephen Phillips. 

Tur INTERPRETATION OF TreITSscuKE. By Wilfrid Ward, 

Tur Lesson or Louvain. By Canon Barry, D.D, 

Tus Economics oF War. By Hilaire Belloc, 

Tur Deats oF Monsignon Benson. By Mrs, Warre Cornish, 

Notes ON THE War. 

Tue Freycne Awaxkenina, By F. Y. Eccles, 

Some Recent Boors. 

A Curonicte or Recent Paitosoraican Works, 
Vance, 




















By the Rev. John G, 


London: BURNS and OATES, Orchard Street, W. 





January Issue Now Ready. Price 6s. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 


Edited by HAROLD COX, 


ENGLAND AND THE LOW 
COUNTRIES. By J. A. B. 
Makgagiorr. 

EUROPE AND THE PROBLEM 
OF NATIONALITY, By W. 
Auison PHILLIPS. 

ITALIA IRREDENTA, By Ataas 
THOROLD. 

THE SOUTH AFRICAN SITUA. 
TION. By Avserr Cartwaieut, 


THE NAPOLEONIC WARS IN 


ITALIAN EPITHALAMIA. By 
C. Hacpere Waricut, LL.D 

THE CONCEPTION OF ANOTHER 

LIFE, By Proresson Gi.seat 

Murray. 

SUBMARINES AND AIRCRAFT. 
By Frep T. Janz. 

TRADE AND INDUSTRY IN THE 
WAR. By Da. Antuur SHapwett. 

WAR AND ILLUSION, By Loz 
SrpEnnam,. 





ENGLISH POETRY, By Epuunp MILITARISMUS: ABROAD AND 
Gosss, C.B. AT HOME, By the Ep:ror. 
“Under the editorship of Mr. Haro!d Cox, the ‘ Edinburgh ’ is acquiring 
a new vitality. Already, with every successive number, one instinctively turns 
first to the editor’s own contribution.” —The Globe, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
QOOK BARGAINS. CATALOGUES FREE.—We offer 

Who's Who, 1914, 5s. 6d., cost 15s. net; Burke’s Peerage, 1913, 25s., cost 
42s. net; Ency. Brit., Last Edit., India Paper, £22; Burton's Arabian Nights, 


17 vols., £15; rescott’s Works, 12 vols., £2, cost £3 net. Books and Libraries 
purchased to any a1 amount.— —Holiand Bros. bs » 21 John Bright St., Birmingham. 





























NOTICE.—The INDEX io the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and Jaly. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. By post, Is. 9d. 
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Mr. 


THE HOME OF 
THE BLIZZARD 


Being the Story of the 
Australasian Antarctic 


Expedition 1911-1914 
py Sir Douglas Mawson, pss. 


With over 300 Photographs, Eighteen Colour 
Plates, Drawings, Maps, Plans, Diagrams, etc, 
IN TWO VOLUMES. Crown 4to. 3€s. net, 


Heinemann’s List. 








As a record of thrilling adventure, and splendid 
scientific achievement in the face of terrible conditions, 
this story will appeal to all readers. No narrative could 
be more enthralling than the explorer’s account of his 
solitary sledge journey of 21 days through the dark 
Antarctic wastes, when death from starvation and 
exhaustion stared him in the face. The scenes of this 
and o:her extraordinary adventures are shown by many 
excellent illustrations, and a special feature are the 
direct colour photographs from Nature, the first ever 
taken, to show the dazzling and beautiful colouring of 
Antarctie scenery. 


HOW BELGIUM SAVED 
E UR OP E. By Dr. Charles Sarolea. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


net; Paper, 2s. net. With Portrait of King Albert, by 
Wu. Nicnotson, in colours for wrapper. 








“Through all the hurly-burly and the dust and fume of battle 
gleams, dominating and inspiring, the figure of the Belgian 
King.” —Times. 


PRUSSIANISM and its 
DESTRUCTION. 


Author of “* The Great Illusion.” 


“Deserving of every thoughtful man’s meditation.” 


MUTUAL AID. © ucow 


By P. A. Kropotkin. 


“Prince Kropotkin has written a most suggestive and stimulat- 
ing study.”—Athenxum. 


By Norman Angell, 
1s. net, 


(Just out.) 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; Paper, 1s. net. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION 
(Ready Next Week.) 


A POLITICAL HISTORY OF 
CONTEMPORARY EUROPE 
SINCE 1 8 1 4, By Charles Seignobos. 6s, net, 


A book that should be of special interest to students of the 
political evolution of Europe preceding and leading up to the 
present crisis. 


MEMORIES. By John Galsworthy. Illustrated with 


Coloured Plates and Black-and-White Drawings ‘by Mavup 
Earu. 5s. net. (New Impression.) 


OUR SENTIMENTAL GARDEN. 


By Agnes and Egerton Castle. Illustrated in Colour and 
decorated in Black-and-White by Cuar.ies Rosrnson. 
6s. net. (New Impression.) 








MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 
SERVICE KIPLING 


2s. 6d. net per volume, 





26 volumes, 16mo. Blue cloth. 


Plain Tales from the Hills, 2 vols 
Soldiers Three. 2 vols, 


Wee Willie Winkie. 2 vols, 
From Sea to Sea, 4 vols. 
Life’s Handicap. 2 vols. 
The Light that Failed, 2 vols. 





LAW. 
8ta Eprrion, wita New Iwtrropvcrion, 


Introduction to the Study of the 
Law of the Constitution. 





By 

A. V. DICEY, K.C.,D.C.L. Eighth Edition, with new 
Introduction. Svo. 10s. 6d. net, 

: ? THE WAR, a... 

The War and Democracy. yr. w. 


SETON-WATSON, D.Litt... J. DOVER WILSON, ALFRED 
E. ZIMMERN, and ARTHUR GREENWOOD, With 8 
Maps. Crown 8vo. 2s. net, 
Tue Narion.—‘A remarkably vivid and interesting book which throws 
a great deal of light on the nature and history of the problems that we Lave to 
soive.”’ 





The Foot Guards. sy the Hon. J. wW. 
FORTESCUE, Author of “The History of the British 
Army.” 8vo. Sewed. 3d. net, 

a a - “LITERARY. — 7 es “= 
10ru Epirion, Revisep anp ENLARGED, 
Familiar Quotations. A collection of 

Passages, Phrases, and Proverbs, traced to their Sources 


in Ancient and Modern Literature. By JOHN BARTLETT, 
A.M. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





CLASSICS AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
New Volume of 
THE GLOBE LIBRARY 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER, Done into 
English prose by the late ANDREW LANG, M.A.. WALTER 
LEAF, Litt.D., and ERNEST MYERS, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
8s. 6d. 


An Introduction to Field 
Archzeology as Illustrated 


by Hampshire. _,y 5. P. WILLims. 
FREEMAN, M.D. Illustrated. 8vo. 15s. net. 
EDUCATION. 
What do we mean by Education? 
By Prof. J. WELTON, D.Lit. 8vo. 6e. net. 
MACMILLAN & CO. LTD., LONDON. 
OOKS.—Who's W ho,1914, 5s.6d.; Hume, Wives Henry VIIL, 
6s. 6d.; Loti’s Egypt, 6s. 61.; Popular Fallacies, Popular Phrases, 
Popular Superstitions, 3 vols., 7s. 6d.; Bismarck, the Man and the Statesman, 
2 vols., 32s., for 6s.; Garner’s Caesar Borgia, 12s, 6d., for 4s. 6d.; Waite’s 
Secret Tradition in Freemasonry, 2 vols., 42s., for lés.; J. H. Stirling, His 
Life and Work, with Preface by Lord Haldane, ls. 6d., for 4s.; Rum}old’s 
Austrian Court in the i9th Century, 18s., for 6s.; In Constable’s Country, 
12s. td., for 6s.; Joly’s Legeud in Japanese Art, £2 2s, Send also for 
Catalogue. 1 have always 100,000 Bargains on hand, If you want a book and 
have failed to find it elsewhere, try me, I am also the iargest Buyer in the 
Provinces.—Baker’s Great Bookshop, John Bright Strect, Birmingham, 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organiuation), 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, ard improve the nmioral and 
physicai condition of the peorie by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 











£ s. da] 2 «. a: 
Hon. Vice-Iresidents ... ... 25 0 O| Members ... . sa ce 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 5 0 0} Associates, with Literature 
Mom bers “<n am 1 1 Of ard Journal ae SS 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the lerritorial Force is at half 
rates, exceyt in the case of sul scriptions of Associates, 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 





WESTM NSTER, &.W. 


Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, 


2 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 
upon matters of business should nor be addressed to the Eprror, bub 





London: William Heinemann. 





to the PuBuisusr, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 
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LONDON LIFE | 


Association Limited. 











NEW LIFE BUSINESS 


i912 - - £400,000 
1915 - - £300,000 | 


1914 - £800,000 si 
d 
. | 
Not One Penny | 


SPENT IN 


Commission 











H. M. TROUNCER, 











o ° e 
81 King William Street, Actuary and Manager. 
London, E.C. 
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